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They came in countless numbers from every direction... | 
on foot, in carts, some on animals...to hear 





THE WORD OF GOD :: 



















SIMPLE, BEAUTIFUL EXPLANATIONS 
OF THE SUNDAY AND HOLY DAY GOSPELS 


Printed and Illustrated Throughout In Full Color | 
Translated from the Inspired Writings of Francis Cardinal Borgongini Duca 
by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York 


ODAY, as in the time of Our Savior, the Faithful 
Mitoek to hear His precious Words, seeking in them 

the courage and strength to meet life’s difficult 
moments. In this unusual book—THE WorD OF Gop— 
His Divine Messages, as preserved in the Holy Gos- 
pels, are explained in a fascinating way that makes 
their meaning easier to understand. 

All of us, on occasion, wonder if we fully understand 
certain Gospels: the Marriage Feast at Cana... the 
story of the Unjust Steward... His Words when He 
said, “A little while and you shall see Me no longer, 
and again alittle while and you shall see Me, because 
I go to the Father,’ 

It is because the Gospels were written in an ancient 
language that some passages are difficult for us to 





“Arise, take up thy pallet and 
go to thy house.’’—Matthew 9:6, 







understand. The need for clarity inspired Cardinal 
Borgongini Duca to write his beautiful explanations 
of the Gospels. Cardinal Spellman was _ intensely 


So spoke Our Lord to a man 
whose body was withered with 
sickness. And the man got up 
and was cured. 



















Full Library Size, 6” x 87” 
Full-Color Illustrations Throughout 
Superbly Bound and Stamped in Pure Gold. 






oy USE THIS COUPON TO RECEIVE 
he A COPY ON FREE APPROVAL! 


thrilled by the warmth and simplicity of these expla- 








It is fitting that THe Worp Or Gop be published in a superb 
Silver Jubilee Edition, for this is the 25th Anniversary of 
Cardinal Spellman’s consecration as a Bishop. There are 256 
pages, 128 in full color. The book is filled with stained-glass 
window reproductions in full color, illustrating the Gospels, 
Each Gospel is set off with a hand-illuminated initial in col- 
or. The end papers reproduce priceless tapestries which are 
now preserved in the Vatican Palace. The binding is a re-cre- 
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EDITION 
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NEVER SOLD THROUGH 
BOOK CLUBS OR CANVASSERS 





ation of a centuries-old volume and is stamped in 24-K gold, 


Take This Treasure Into Your Home On Approval 


You must see THE WorpD OF Gop to under- 
stand what a great source of Divine Light 
it holds for you and your family. Spare 
a few minutes a day with it. Take it up 
after Sunday Mass...see how it gives 
deeper meaning to the Holy Gospels. 
If you wish, you may return the book 
after looking it over for a few weeks and 
there is no obligation. Or, you may keep 
THE Worp OF Gop for the exceptionally 
low price shown in the coupon. Even this 
small amount may be taken care of in 
convenient monthly payments. 


Without Any Charge 


Price Complete $395 Payable at $1.00 a month 


If Fully Pleased 





® 256 Pages Printed Throughout 

in Full Color. : 

66 Full-Page Reproductions of Stained: 
Glass Windows which portray in Radiant 


la, order from 
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You May Examine This Wonderful Book | 


nations, and he set about translating them for all American Catholics. Here 
then, is the result—a magnificent volume to stir our minds and hearts and souls! 
DT \ A Beautiful Special Edition 
SILVER ’ 
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A $3.75 
VALUE, 
YOURS 
WITHOUT 
cosT! 
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with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION, exclu- 
sively Catholic book club. 

This beautiful Daily Missal by the “prayerbook- 
priest,” Father Sylvester Juergens, is printed in 
large, readable type and arranged for easy fol- 
lowing. Contains Latin and English Masses for 
every day in the year, and a treasury of devotions 


and popular prayers. Simulated limp leather cover; 
marker ribbons. 


The New 
MARIAN MISSAL 


for Daily Mass 


By the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


The only book club that offers you all of these benefits! 


Every book you pur- 
chase conforms to 
the highest standards 
of Catholic morality 
and good taste. CLF 
books are carefully 
selected from leading publishing 
houses by our editors who channel 
the best and newest in Catholic 
reading to you. You can choose 
from an outstanding list of novels, 
biographies, spiritual reading, or 
non-fiction of current interest. 





HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 


Your only obligation as a member 
of The Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion is to purchase four books 
during the next twelve months, 
from more than a hundred which 
will be offered. Each month you 
receive FREE the illustrated Fore- 
cast magazine which gives you 
complete information on CLF 
books. You need never take a book 


| you don’t want; only those you 


would like will come to you, on a 
five-day return privilege basis. 









You receive all selec- 
tions in the original 
publishers’ 
No cheap paper, poor 
printing, 
bindings on CLF 





As a CLF member, 
you can save up to 
50% a year on your 
selections. You never 
pay more than $3.00 
for the featured 


editions. 





or flimsy 


books; they are top quality publi- monthly selection, though regular 
cations that will last a lifetime. prices may be as much as 60% 
They make beautiful gifts as well higher. For each four books you 
as fine additions to your own li- buy, you receive a valuable free 
brary. All books are sent to you book dividend in an original pub- 


YOU MAY 
BEGIN YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP 

WITH ANY OF 
THESE BOOKS, IF YOU LIKE: 
C) LIFE 1S WORTH LIVING, 
Series V, Sheen 
Regular price, $3.95; 
members’ price, $3.00 
() THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, 
de Wohl 
Regular price, $3.95; 
members’ price, $3.00 
| YOU, Raymond 
Regular price, $4.50; 
members’ price, $3.00 
[] CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL, 
Willging 
Regular price, $2.95; 
members’ price, $2.50 
SEND NO MONEY! 
YOU WILL BE BILLED LATER. 





on five days’ approval, to assure lisher’s edition worth up to $6.00, 
you of complete satisfaction. chosen from our changing lists. 


s 

THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION : 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin (S$ 1-58) 8 
' 

You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary i 
Foundation and send me as my free enrollment gift the New Marian ' 
Missal for Daily Mass. 1! understand that my only obligation is to ' 
purchase four Foundation books in the next twelve months and that ] 
a free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every ' 
fourth book. | may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing ! 
four books. ; 
Mr. () 1 
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SAVE MONEY NOW 
FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 


At Vitamin-Quota 
Cut Costs 50% or More on 


FRESHLY PACKED. GUARANTEED POTENCY 


VITAMINS 





VITAMIN A VITAMIN C 
25,000 Units 250 MG. 
eer 75c CO 100 for 85c 
250 for ..... $1.75 250 for $2.00 
1,000 for ..... $6.00 1,000 for $7.00 
50,000 Unit 500 MG. 
100 for ae 100 for $1.40 
B00 fer ..... $3.35 250 for $3.25 
1,000 for “$12.00 1,000 for $11.50 
VITAMIN B, “RED” VIT. Bio 
25 MCG. 
250 -naag MG. $1.15 100 for ...... $1.25 
1.000 fo * "$4.00 250 for ...... $2.75 
’ ec 5222 , 1,000 for ..... $9.00 
100 MG. 50 MCG. 
ee $1.25 560 fer .....~ $2.25 
250 for $2.75 OS eer $5.00 
1,000 for .. $9.50 1,000 for .$17.50 
VITAMIN E 
50 Int'l Units 100 Int’l Units 
100 for ...... $2.50 100 for | 
250 for ...... $5.75 250 for ...... $7.85 
1,000 for ....$18.25 1,000 for $27.00 





The Nectar of The Queen Bee! 
Each Capsule Contains 50 yy 


NOT $20. NOT $15... but only 
$10 for 100 Capsules = $22.50 for 250 Caps. 


PZave 60% a 


on Highest Quality, 7. , 
Food Supplement 


I6 VITAMINS 
2 MINERALS 


in a Single Tablet 














Including the Important 
“RED” VitaminB,, Along 

With Other Stimulants 
for the Growth of 


RED BLOOD 
cells 


Try this Guaronteed- 
Potency, all Vitamin- 
Mineral Formula—PLEMS 
containing 28 Nutritional 
Factors—at a cost of $2.35 
for 100 tablets — one a day 
is an adequate dose, 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 


Vit. A S$,000 USP units | Fivorine 0.1 Mg. | Rutin 1M 
Vit. 0 1,600 USP units | tron 15 Mg. Choline 10 Mg 
Vitomin 8-12 2 Meg. | Calcium 143 Mg. | Inositol 10 Mg. 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. | Mongonese 1 Mg. | lodine 0.15 Mg 
Vitomin C 50 mg. | Col. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg 
Vitamin 8-1 5 Mg. Pontotherate 3 Mg. | Potassium 5 Mg 
Vitomin 8-2 2g. | Niccinomide 20 Mg. | Linc 1M 
Vitomin B-6 0.5 Mg. | Vitamin K 0.2 Mg. | Mognesium 10 MQ 
Cobolt 0.15 Mg. | Vitomin E 1.25 1.U. | Phosphorus 110 Mg 
Copper 1 Mg. | Biotin 1 Meg 


Tests prove that no comparable, nationally advertised 
formula surpasses Plems in value and potency. They 
contain vitamin potencies that exceed minimum daily 
adult requirements 

100 Tabs $2.35 500 Tabs 
Se BD wcontvs $5.25 1000 Tabs 
Vitamins listed are sold only at the addresses below. 
Order C.0.D. or save all charges by sending check or 
money order. We pay all postage. Money back if not 
satisfied 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


One of the world’s largest distributors of vitamins 
Est. 1923. Serving over 2,000,000 families coast-to 
coast. 

Dept. T-120, 880 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y 
or Dept. T-120, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order 
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OCTOBER EDITORIAL 


I've 


sue) 


enclosed your editorial (October is- 
which I felt was in very bad _ taste. 
Your thought in principle was timely and 


woithwhile: however, your approach was 


very disappointing. So much is written 
newadays that is not worth reading, you 
wonder how or where it finds a market. 


Your editorial was such a misrepresentation 
of facts that many readers beside 
must have been left wondering. 

It would be interesting to 
supplied you the 
urged you to write in the view 
did. Do you suppose they 
good intentions, 01 
the 


myself 


who 
used and 
that you 
were filled with 
were you victimized by 
enemies of business? 


know 
Statistics you 


It would have been gratifying to have 
seen an unemotional editorial on the sub- 
inflation that fairly presented the 
facts for everyone concerned; something you 
would have been proud to write and that 
we, your subscribers, would have been 
proud to read.... 


ject of 


R. F. DitwortH 
CoyTESVILLE, N, J. 


I am married, twenty-eight, have two 
children, and one on the way. I am an 


AXP clerk with six years of service. I would 
like to point out that in spite of your fine, 
upstanding, moral leadership, you fail when 
it comes to labor. You condemn the teams- 
ters and pat the autoworkers on the back. 
One is as bad as the other. 


You might look to one of the greatest 


moral and civic leaders of our times for 
some of your material on Jabor, namely, 
Henry Ford Il. 


I am very sure he would devote time to 
worth-while material on management’s view 
of labor. 

Please let’s not be so pro-labor. 

Louis J. ENGEL 
WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
Please cancel my subscription to TH 
SIGN Magazine. 

I received my first copy, the October 
and I enjoyed the religious articles 
verv much and have benefitted from them. 
The editorial “The Unions and Inflation,” 
however, extremely upsetting to me. 

In subscribing to THe Sicn I had hoped 
and expected to find an expression of the 
Catholic point of view on various religious 
que stions. 


issue, 


was 


and certainly was dis- 
appointed and disheartened, to find in ad- 
dition a decidedly one-sided editorial on 


a decidedly nonreligious topic. 


I did not expect, 


Mrs. THORNTON C, Lockwoop 

SouTH PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Today's secular press stresses the 
faults of unionism, which is justified, but 
observes a reticence with 1egard to the 


faults of management. The fact that capi- 
tal the upper hand not confei 
moral powers to use the whip-hand.... 


has does 
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CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE é 
Pilgrimages 
to Lourdes 


and featuring visits to 


ROME and BRUSSELS 


IRELAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
ITALY and BELGIUM 


= CGABENAD 


BELGIAN Wold AIRLINES 


Each pilgrimage accompanied 
by Spiritual Director 


7mm 3975 


EXTENSIONS TO ENGLAND, PORTUGAL 
(FATIMA), AND SWITZERLAND 


Departing New York 


APR. 15 MAY 22 © JUNE 5 © JUNE 10 
JULY 3 © JULY 17 © JULY 31 © AUG, 16 
AUG, 28 « SEPT. 11 , 
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CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 


Dept. S-2, 1841 Broadway 
New York 23, New York 


COlumbus 5-7800 
SEEGERS EEOESEE LSE GH OD 
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CATHOLIC RELIGION COURSE IN 
YOUR OWN HOME—For Non-Cath- 
olics 


Thousands like you gain a richer, happier life as 
they get to know Christ—The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. If you'd care to know Christ better—to 
learn His Divine teachings and the Christian way 
of life—request this course today. 





NO CHARGES NO OBLIGATIONS 
Name ...... se ereeeeececeseres errerrrerrey) 
Street seeeeseeerecsesces seeteeceeceses 
City .....0. eeceeeceses eeeccece 

State ..cccccesceees eeceeccessecces 





Send to 


HOME STUDY SERVICE, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Roland Park, Baltimore 10, Md. 




















AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
ublication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 
antage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1, 





An Ideal Gift 
MADONNA SHRINE 


Artistic and durable, suit- 
able tor indoor or outdoor 
use Made of California 
Redwood. Statue of Blessed 
Virgin is 
Overall size 
$12 postpaid in U.S.A, 


SMITH-CRAFT 
633 Worthen Bas, Tallmadge, 
10 

















Par tO THE 
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AND ON TO ALL THE 
SHRINES OF EUROPE 








To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

Flying with Pan American, you'll be on 
the airline that pioneered the Atlantic and 
which to this day carries more transatlantic 
passengers than any other. You have a 
choice of flying on radar-equipped 
“Super-7" Clippers*, world’s fastest over- 
ocean airliners, or double-decked Super 
Stratocruisers, world’s roomiest and most 
comfortable airliners. 


In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 








Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 
Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
youll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat ) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 


York 17, N.Y. * 


P.A.A, TRA 


lZR LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMEREICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 










for Lourdes centennial year! 


You are, of course, considering a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes this year, the 
centennial year of the apparitions there. 
ireland, then, the “island of Saints and 
Scholars,"’ of numerous shrines and holy 
places, is a veritable ‘“‘must’’ on your 
itinerary. In fact, the ideal gateway 

en route to Lourdes. 


lreland is easy to reach from the United States 
— by sea to Cobh or by air to Shannon. To serve 
you, AER LINGUS (Irish Air Lines) OFFERS FAST, 


FREQUENT VISCOUNT FLIGHTS DIRECT 
FROM DUBLIN TO LOURDES. 


For full information on 
Irish shrines and Aer Lingus 
services, see your Travel 
Agent or write: Dept. 11. 


ae 
Rish 


( TOURIST OFFICE 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22,N. Y. 
Phone: Plaza 3-0158 
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SAVE::/2 


on ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
= EASY TERMS 


AMAZING NO RISK OFFER... 
Now you can afford a world famous Ac- 
cordion of finest tone and breathtaking 
beauty! Low wholesale prices save you 
half and more. 










MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Buy direct from world’s largest 
dealer. Save 50% or more. 30 
newest models to choose from. 
Extra bonus gifts if you buy 
now. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Trade-ins ac- 
cepted. Low down payment; 
pay little as $10.00 a month. Try 
before you buy on FIVE DAY 
TRIAL. Rush coupon now for 
FREE color catalog and whole- 
sale price list. Write TODAY. 
Accordion Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Outlet, Dpt. TS-1 
= 2003 W. Chicago Ave Ave., Chicago 22, ill. 
Accordion Manufacturers & & Wholesalers Outlet 
2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. Ts-18 Chicago 22, Ill. 1 
Send FREE Color Catalog and price list. 


FREE— 
eMusic Stand 
@Home Study Course 
© Deluxe Case 

© Lifetime Guarantee 
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—=i&BE ware OWN 
‘MUSIC TEACHER 


Send For Free Book Telling How Easily 
You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, Accordion, 


ANY Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 
NoOY IT’S EASY to learn music at 
home. No tiresor “‘exercises.’’ No 
teacher, just START RIGHT OUT playing simple 
pieces. Thousands now play who never thought they 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as A-B-C 
to learn to de popular music, hymns, classical and 
any ther mus on easy-pay plan only a few cents 
a lesson. Over 900, 000 st idents! Our 60th sueccess- 
ful year.) 
_ Stop Cheating Yourself of these Joys! 
Popularity! New friends. Gay parties. Good times. 
Caree Understand, appreciate and ¢ con- 


Extra Money. 
r music. Learn live 
t masters 


and compositions of 
id grea Relax! Banish worries 
n tions Satisfy self-expression, creative urge. 
Ga n self- confidence. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. 





Find out why our 





method can teach you quickly, easily, inexpensively. 
Write for 36-page illus- 
/£é 9 tr ated Free Book. No ob- 
* Sf ligation Mention your 





~ fav orite instrument. Just 
— coupon below today! 
a No salesman will call. 
7 U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Studio 1151, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 








| Studio 1151, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Pie e 36-page illustrated Free | 
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“k. I wo pay Oe (Name instrument 


Because some union leaders are dishon. 
est does not mean that the managers of big 
business are without defect; the latte 

the limelight of publicity, 
the Catholic Church 
he misconstrued by our 
be comparable, at monopoly 


which regards property rights greater than 


should = share 


Incidentally, can 
easily enemies to 


least, to a 


human rights. 

Your editorial (October), an oasis in the 
desert of one-sided publicity, contradicts 
these misconceptions. 


D. MELVIN SNYDER 








Staal 


BicLevur, Ky. 

Please thank Father Gorman for his 
editorials in defense of us who toil in in- 
Custry,. 

I have fifty years experience in steel and 
know the diflerence between union = and 
nonunion shop. 

CHARLES DONAHUE 
CHIcAGo, ILL. 
| THE RED BOOK 

\s Canadians we must congratulate you 
foi vour fine story about our own Cardinal 
Leger, a really outstanding personality and 
pious servant of God. 

We also wish to further extend ow 
congratulations for having insured to you 

| magazine the serial rights of the first 
| chapter of The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church by A. Galter. 

It is surprising how such an important 
document could almost be ignored by the 
majority of the American press. In a secret 
circular, the Irish newspaper Standard v« 
ports, the Yugoslav Government bans the 
Red Book as “the most dangerous document 
against Communism ever published.” The 
Red Book should be found on the book- 
shelves of every Canadian family; a con- 
stant reminder of the price the Church has 


paid and is still paying for the freedom of 
humanity, the fundamental of the rights of 
man. 

P. GoLIni & L. 
CANADA. 


ANGELANTONI 


TorONTO, ONT., 


CARDINALS 


Please make a special feature of Tut 





| 
| 





S1cn “The Cardinals” and cover all of them. 
My wife and I enjoyed very much 
published up to date. ... 


those 


A. E. Lomas 


West HARTFORD, CONN. 


GERMAN FAMILY 


Congratulations on a 
story—“German Family.” (November). 

When husband in the Army I 
spent eight months with him in Germany. 
Our little girl, Kimi Ann, was born there. 
For six months we lived with a wonderful 
German couple, Herr and Frau Zahl in 
Kitzingen, Bavaria. They were a mothe 
father away from to us and we 
still correspond with them. 


very fine picture 


my was 


and home 


Through them 


we got an “inside” glance at the real 
German people and their way of life. 
Your article is the best I have read, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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National Catholic Magazine 


January, 1958 J 


Volume 37, Number 6 


The American Scene’ || Supursia: A New Way or Lire, by Andrew M. Greeley 


47 ‘THe Merry Mrs. MONAHAN, by Jerry Colter 


The World Scene’ 19 Pride or THE Papacy, by Robert Rigby 


41 THe CyurcuH In Germany, by Eric von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


Various 15 St. CATHERINE OF SIENA, by Most Rev. Richard J]. Cush ng 


25 Wuar Is A Priest? A Sign Picture Story 


45 ‘THe Divine SAMARITAN, by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 


Short Stories 56 Werk or Decision, by Elizabeth Ellen Glancy 


59 


SISTER OF THE Hero, by Gordon Ramsey 


Editorials 6 NerbED: CRUSADER Spirit, by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


7 CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 


Entertainment 30) STAGE AND SCREEN, by Jerry Cotter 


33. Rapio AND TELEvision, by John Lester 


Features 2 LETTERS 

22 SNOWSTORM IN THE Woops, A Poem by Frances S. Lowell 

22. Tur Contrapiction, a Poem by Rachel Harris Campbell 

44. Woman Anv Destiny, by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 

50 Guost WRITERS IN THE Sky, by Red Smith 

56 SIGN Post, by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 

59 Woman To Woman, by Katherine Burton 

60 PEOPLI 

62 Book REVIEWS 

Cover Photo by Leonard von Matt: Recruit takes oath on admission to the guard. 
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Needed: Crusader Spirit 


ERY few would deny today that we are in 

danger from Soviet Russia. We let our guard 

down after World War II by disarming. We 
were saved because we had the atom bomb. Now 
we have dropped our guard again by letting the 
Soviet Union get ahead of us in interplanetary 
space penetration and in the construction of long- 
range missiles. 

The Reds have been compared with the Goths 
and Vandals, and the Red leaders with Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. 
but the Reds are a thousand times more dangerous. 


There is a resemblance, 


They are dedicated and intelligent men. They are 
out to conquer the world, and for this purpose 
they needed an abundance of scientists, engineers, 
and mathematicians. Now they have them. They 
needed a heavy industry capable of supporting a 
vast military machine. They have that too. They 
have all the barbarity of Goths and Vandals and 
all the frightful weapons of modern scientific man. 

For forty years the Red leaders have driven the 
Russian people with ruthless cruelty into an all-out 
effort to produce a great military machine backed 
by vast industrial might. While we have been 
making and enjoying bigger and better automo- 
biles, television sets, refrigerators, and gadgets to 
please our every whim, the Russians have been 
slaving and sacrificing to produce the weapons of 
war. They have tried to coax and deceive us into 
coexistence and co-operation. Now they will try 
to frighten our friends into submission before they 
make an all-out attack on us. 

We know pretty well what we have to do in a 
military way to catch up with the Reds and surpass 
them. From all appearances, our leaders are aware 
of what must be done and are following through 
with the complete co-operation of the public. 

In the meantime, there’s a danger to avoid 
besides Russian military might. That danger is that 
in order to meet the Soviet challenge we should 
adopt Soviet principles and methods. Already many 
newspapers are filled with praise for the Soviet 
system of education which has produced such a 
large number of mathematicians, scientists, and 
engineers. We are being told how smart the Rus- 
Sians are in making heroes of scientists instead of 
baseball players and in paying high salaries to 
engineers rather than movie stars. 
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Let’s admit right away that the Reds have some- 
thing there, but let’s not go too far in that direc- 
tion. We need men with a good general education. 
Scientists know their own field—usually very 
limited—but as scientists they don’t know theology 
or philosophy, the social sciences, art, music, or 
literature. In fact, outside their own narrow sphere, 
many scientists are naive, occasionally asinine. If 
we overemphasize science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering, we may find that we are turning out a lot 
of Frankensteins. Instead of conquering Com- 
munism, we'll end up by adopting some of its 
basest principles. 

There’s a religious element, too, in this conflict 
with Communism. We must confess that we Amer- 
icans have been going soft. We do a lot of boasting 
in Fourth of July speeches about our pioneer 
ancestors, about Valley Forge, the covered wagon 
days, the conquest of the West, and about the hard- 
ships our fathers endured to cover the nation with 
a network of railroads and to build the mammoth 
industrial plants that pour out a constant stream of 
necessities and luxuries. We’re the heirs to all this, 
but we’re not too much like the men who made it 
possible. We have been enjoying the fruits of their 
labors and of the bountiful resources which a kindly 
Providence has placed within our reach—without 
much merit on our part. 


T won't do us a bit of harm—in fact, it will do 

us good—to give up some luxuries for the sake 

of our freedom. We should be willing to give up 
butter for guns when our cause is just, and as 
Christians we should know that there is no heaven 
on earth, no Shangri-la reserved for a chosen people. 

It may sound corny, but it seems to us that we 
need some of the spirit of the Crusaders. They 
fought the infidel to rescue the places sanctified by 
the presence of Christ on earth. We are fighting a 
much more dangerous infidel, one who threatens 
not only our national existence but Christianity 
itself. We don’t have to stretch a point or propa- 
gandize to state that our enemies are the enemies 
of Christ Himself. 
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New labor legislation is in the offing. It is almost certain to 
come as an effect of the Senate hearings on labor corruption, 


airline employees. Sponsors of such bills argue that we 


should not regulate all unions because of the abuses of just 





e- The cry to curb abuses of union power is widespread. a few of them. 
C- Remedies are being sought in In our opinion, both extreme positions are unsound. More 
n. New Legislation legislation. Proposals range from conservative senators are using the hearings as an excuse 
ry one extreme, which many con- to hamper or even to cripple legitimate labor activities. 
ry ' for Labor sider punitive and anti-labor, to There is little indication, for example, that right-to-work 
- another of mere mild sugges- laws prevent union corruption or autocracy. On the other 
; tions, tailored to fit one or two of the most corrupt unions hand, it is naive to imagine that abuses are so exceptional 
sie } Between these extremes stands the seven-point program of that broader protection of workers’ rights is not needed. 
If Senator Knowland. The Senator’s program is aimed _pri- Even if Congress has fully probed all the faults of unions 
1 marily at preserving or restoring union democracy. —a supposition which few informed persons would grant— 
ot Among the more extreme programs are measures calling there is always the possibility that these abuses may crop up 
n- for a federal right-to-work law. Such a measure would be elsewhere in the future. 
ts extreme. Even Senator Taft favored the right of manage- 
ment and labor to negotiate a union shop contract, when 
ct state law did not forbid it. As a matter of fact, in 1951 the Across-the-board legislation on union democracy is needed. 
i: Senator sponsored an amendment to the Talt-Hartley Law We think it is urgently needed. But when it comes to spell- 
which made union shop contracts easier to secure. Moreover, ing out this legislation by specific regulations, then we have 
'S } many employers support such union shop contracts and some reservations. We remember how we tried to regulate 
7 } have so testified before state committees. They argue that union democracy by the Taft-Hartley Law in 1947. This 
on union shop contracts promote stability in labor relations and law did curb some abuses but at the same time it introduced 
1- § also make unions less aggressive. countless legal complexities into labor relations. It has 
thf \t the other extreme are bills that would merely regulate hampered union and management activities. 
h } union pension funds and possibly curb the power of the This time it might be better to try a different approach, 
yf Teamsters. Union pension funds should have legal protec- probably along the lines of the Public Review Board adopted 
s, tion. Regarding singling out the Teamsters for special by the United Automobile Workers. This board has the flex- 
it legislation, | proponents point out that we already have ibility and power needed to curb abuses and to enforce ethi- 
* precedent in separate legislation made for railroad and for cal standards. 
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United Press 
Bipartisanship apparently makes stranger bedfellows than to confer on U.S. relations with our allies. Though Adlai 
politics as Secretary of State Dulles and Adlai Stevenson meet nixed trip to NATO meeting, bipartisanship was still ahead 
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Wide World 


New nuclear reactor gets a blessing from 
Wm. J. McDonald of Catholic 


Msgr. 
University. CU’s 
reactor is probably the first reactor to be so blessed 


United Press 


Rep. Walter H. Judd of Minnesota accused North 
Korea of a vast military buildup in address at the 
U. N., which is weighing plan to push Korean peace 






Flannery, president of Catholic 


Religious News 


1 s$OC ia- 
tion for International Peace, presents Rev, Ray- 
mond McGowan with the groups Peace Award 


Harry W. 
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Moreover, Congress could create a specialized court system, 
designed to handle injustice suffered by union members, 
\gerieved union members could appeal to these courts in 
instances of personal discrimination, dishonest elections. or 
the misuse of funds. On request, these courts would have 
broad powers to supervise elections, to hear appeals of indi- 
viduals, or to appoint a master to examine union books and 
to correct financial abuses. Congress could also set up 
clear-cut standards of union democracy and probity, without 
making detailed regulation of union elections and finances, 
People today seem to be hungering for a greater sense of 
unity and community. This trend is manifested popularly in 
the current talk about “togetherness” i 


and “sharing”; in a 


new demand for larger and more 


Christian closely knit families. It is seen J 
— in the increased co-operation 
t nity among Catholics, Protestants, 

and Jews working together for 
the common good of the civic community in a spirit of 


mutual good will. It shows itself in. the grewing united 
front which calls for codes of public morality in labor, in 
one of the 
liappier signs of the times in an uneasy world filled with fore- 


boding for the world of tomorrow. 


management, and in government. This trend is 


gut happiest sign of all 
is the growing sense of the need for Christian unity. The 
Una Sancta movement between Lutherans and Catholics in 
Europe, the annual observance of Church Unity Octave by 
an increasing number of Catholics, Orthodox, and Anglicans 
in many countries, as well as the growing Ecumenical Move- 
ment of the World Council of Churches are among the most 
notable public proofs of this desire for unity in Christ. 


To an outsider, the Church must seem like a split atom which 
has sent forth its vast energies wildly in all directions. For 
example, if he looks rapidly at the history of Christianity, he 
will note that a thousand years ago the Byzantines made a 
first major separation from the center of the Church when 
they declared, “We recognize only patriarchs, and each one 
of these governing only a portion of the Church; but no 
pope, no head of the patriarchs.” ‘Then, four hundred years 
ago, at the time of the Protestant Revolt, the English stated: 
“Neither popes nor patriarchs, but merely bishops shall rule 
the Church.” At the same time, over on the continent, great 
numbers of people north of the Rhine and Danube separated 
from the Church while crying out: “No bishops either, but 
merely pastors; and above them, the sovereign of the coun- 
“.” 

Subsequently came the nonconformists in England, declar- 
ing: “We have no need of pastors, but only preachers.” 
Finally, appeared many religious communities such as_ the 
Quakers, who decided, “Preachers are only an evil, and every 
man should be his own prophet, preacher, and priest.” With 
such apparent dissolving of the organization of the Church, 
it was sure to happen that doctrine and codes of conduct 
should equally suffer among all these groups. This is the 
tragedy of Christendom today. 


But it is a gross misrepresentation of the problem and con- 
trary to historic fact to claim that the Church disintegrated. 
The problem of Church unity must not be understood after 
the fashion of Humpty Dumpty who fell and broke into a 
thousand The Church has stood 
through the ages. She has lived through many storms. As 
branches on a vine may fall off or be cut off, so many individ- 
uals in the course of history have been separated from the 


disconnected fragments. 


Church. The big question of the moment is not who went 
wrong or where he went wrong. Such questions doubtless 
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have their importance. But the really important question 
is how to bring countless millions of Christians back into 
unity of the one fold under one shepherd, one Church, which 
Christ established and promised would endure till the end 
of time. For as Christ is one and of one mind and heart, 
so also is the Church one, with one mind and heart; one 
Lord, one Faith, one baptism. 

Argument alone will not bring about the much desired 
unity. But prayer and sacrifice, humility and kindly courtesy, 
mutual respect and wise discussion, all these truly Christian 
sentiments will be among the most important means for the 
Holy Spirit to bring about this longed-for unity. 


Ever since the Soviets sent Sputnik circling around the 
globe, the voice of the Kremlin has been lifted up with 
renewed arrogance telling the world how to live modern. 

Like Moses leading the Jews to 
No Meeting the Promised Land, the leaders 
of the Party are now proclaiming 
at the Summit they are willing to conduct the 
nations of the world to peace— 
Soviet peace, that is. Somehow or other, Sputnik is supposed 
to have proven to the world the superiority of Soviet science, 
Soviet weapons, Soviet economy, Soviet culture, Soviet so- 
ciety and leadership. Night after night this siren song of 
Soviet superiority is sung over Radio Moscow. The com- 
rades are gleefully boasting of their recent rather impressive 
achievements while their overlords call for the workers of 
the world to rise up and intensify the class struggle and thus 
hurry the arrival of the socialist paradise on earth. With 
new bravado, they are warning the nations of the free world 
to “coexist or else.” And their organs of propaganda are 
working overtime in an attempt to convince the interested 
parties that now is the time for a big meeting of the big 
powers “at the summit.” But history has shown that when you 
meet the Soviets “at the summit” they turn it into a den of 
iniquity. Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and especially Geneva 
should. teach us that we should not squander our respecta- 
bility by meeting the Soviet regime ‘“‘at the summit.’ 


Such top level meetings of world leaders are reserved for 
grave and solemn occasions. They presuppose preparatory 
work has been done. Long discussions, necessary investiga- 
tions have probed the willingness and adility of each side to 
enter into agreements. These are no light issues to be 
decided. A man’s dignity, the welfare of his’ nation, the 
common good of mankind are all at stake. An environment 
of mutual good will, of understanding and _ sincerity are 
necessary if justice and liberty are to be secured for all. 


That such a meeting would at present be futile, even posi- 
tively harmful, appears to be the considered judgment of 
one of our nation’s top-flight experts on Soviet affairs, Mr. 
George F. Kennan. In a BBC broadcast last November, 
Mr. Kennan remarked: “From the time of their seizure of 
power forty years ago, the Russian Communists have always 
been characterized by their extraordinary ability to cultivate 
falsehood as a deliberate weapon of policy. They began by 
declaring an attitude of complete cynicism about objective 


truth .. . declaring the lie to be no less useful and respect- 
able than the truth, if only it served the purpose of the 
Party. . . .” In another BBC broadcast, Secretary of State 


John Foster Dulles fully concurred in this appraisal of Rus- 
sian deceit and the futility of holding conferences with them. 
We had better concentrate our attention on reaching the 
Russian people. But as for conferring respectability on the 
international gang of hoodlums in the Kremlin, let us not 
again betray the dignity of mankind. 


Religious News 
















United Press 


Kenneth Rowe, jet pilot who flew his Korean MIG 
to U.N. side, greets his mother on her arrival in 
U. S. She’s first Far East refugee under new law 


Statue of Our Lady of Hungary, executed by 
Bertha de Hellebranth, reflects sadne ss over plight 
of Hungarian fighters whose revolt collapsed 
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Archbishop Godfrey of Westminster, Eneland, 
is installed as Byzantine Exarch for England and 





Religious 





Wales. He’s first to serve two rites in England 
[ 
' 
} 
i 
© 
a 
Bishop A.B. Leverman pins badge on James Cardi- 
nal McGuigan of Toronto at Social Life Con- 
ference, which discussed effects of mass media 
: — 


News 





Religious 


Henry Viscardi, right, receives 16th annual LaSalle 
College Signum Fidei Medal. He runs Abilities, 
Inc., which hires only physically handicapped 
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Views in Brief 
Goods and the Good. \\Vriting on the reasons for Amen 
ica’s lag behind Russia, Walter Lippman blamed “the enop 
mous prosperity in which the private standard of life 
is paramount as against the public standard the cnor 
nious fallacy that the highest purpose of the American social 
order is to multiply the enjoyment of consumer goods," 
This may be a little gloomy; some might even say it’s over 
stated. But the point behind it is sharpened by the Pope's 
warning that men must choose between the guarantecs of 
prosperity offered by materialistic techniques and the more 
worthy guarantees of a renewed spiritual supremacy “which 
wisely warns against building one’s faith on an abundance 
of material goods.” 


Deadly. A youth magazine published in Singapore hag 
listed “‘seven deadly sins” of modern society. They are: “Wore 
ship without sacrifice, politics without principle, wealth with 
out work, pleasure without conscience, knowledge wrihout 
character, business without morality, and science without 
humanity.” In each of these the error is the separation of 
the various parts of life. That is the danger the Pope pointed 
to recently: “There are in fact no walls dividing the activities 
of a Christian. Everywhere he honors God. ... Conscious of 
being always of service, the Christian, even in his leisure, 
always is concerned with apostolic action.” 


Refugees. The problem of refugees is by no means ended. 
According to Red Cross figures, the number of Hungarian 
refugees in Austria continues to increase. There were 194,- 
570 of them at the end of October. It is easy to forget them, 
But public opinion can have a lot to say about what will 
happen to them. The members of Congress finally determine 
what we will do about them; and the members of Congress 
can be moved to action by the voters. | 


Do Parents Teach? Myer. Irving A. DeBlanc wonders in 
a@ recent address to the New York State Welfare Conference 
whether Catholic parents do their duty by their children’s 
moral and religious training. Prompting his wonderings, 
some statistics: 70 per cent of the children entering parochial 
school have not been taught the Our Father; 50° per cent 
do not know the Sign of the Cross. He asks: Ave parents 


teaching their children even the Ten Commandments? Cath- 


———— 


olic parents owe God and their children an examinaticn of 
conscience on these points. 





The Legion Adapts. In a revision of its classification \] 
system for motion pictures, the Legion of Decency has created have 
a new category: “morally unobjectionable for adolescents wav 
and adults.” The addition adds new flexibility to the Legion’s the 
standards at a time when, in the face of outside criticism, Bare 
those standards need strengthening and adaptation to new 184 
needs. Those who would eliminate the Legion of Decency, bety 
we think, have been trying to throw the baby out with the and 
bath water. Much better to attempt, as the Legion is doing, whi 
to refine and pertect a basically sound instrument for apply- F thes 
ing moral standards to motion pictures. B tive 
part 
The Aged Help Themselves. According toa study of now 
the aged in a Buffalo, N. Y., parish reported by Msgr. John ty 
J]. O'Grady, secretary of the National Conference of Catholic veal 
Charities, the smallest problem of old people in a community | 
is that of taking care of themselves. The thing that stands out atte 
most prominently in the study, says the monsignor, “is the the 
idea of self support. In our figures, over 90 ber cent of the unt 
aging were ‘pretty well able to take care of themselves.” po} 


Old pe ople do not want clumsy efforts at misdirected help. 
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Suburbia 


a new way of life 
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The massive postwar move to the suburbs poses sweeping questions 


for a rapidly changing America. Not the least of these is whether 


suburban man will settle for a happiness that is purely material 


First of two articles by ANDREW M. GREELEY 


Photographs by 


AFTER EACH MAJOR WAR there 
have been the 


time olf 


profound changes in 
The 
the 
Barons was certainly different 
1840's. Nor 
the age ol 


> 


way we Americans live. 


the Reconstruction and Robbe 


from the 
much similarity 
\lice Blue 
and the Roaring Twenties. The changes 
which 1945 make 
look rela 


unimportant; but since we are 


was there 


between Gown 


have occurred since 


these other eras of transition 
tively 
hardly 


think 
filteen 


part of this transformation, we 


notice it unless we pause and 
1 what has happened in the last 
years. 

The 
utendance sparked by the G. I. 
birth 


relative 


tremendous increase in college 


Bill, 
con 


the upsurge in the rate, the 


unuation — ol prosperity, the 


popularity of new inventions like tele 


Jacques Lowe 


vision and air conditioning—all these 


have changed the way in 


the 


postwal 


profoundly 


which we live. But most disiinc- 


live aspect ol America is the 
have 
the 


years 


new way ol lille we 


devel yped 


in the vast areas on fringe of the 


Lie cities. Fifteen Suburbia 


o 
ago, 


small and. relatively 


part of the 


represented a un- 


American scene. 
the 


living, at 


Important 


Poday. suburban life is, if not 


typical form of American 
! 


least the ideal toward which most 


Americans are. striving, 

The external differences between the 
Suburbs Old Neighborhood 
The massive apart- 
buildings and the 


and the 
are obvious enough. 


ment long lines of 


two-flats have given wav to the ranch 


house or the split level. 
the 


Phe shopping 
( delica- 


plaza has replaced nel 


tessen: the station con has succeeded 


the sedan: the front lawn often. serve 
did the 
flan 


instead 


the same purpos s onc 
neighborhood tavern. We see gray 
nel 


suits on commuter trains 


ol working clothes on street cars, gaping 
picture windows instead of drawn 
id of 


slacks instead of 


above all, 


cul 
dress 
skirts, 
9 with children 


tains, sport shirts inst 


shirts, 


denim and 


streets sw 


These externals an indication 
of a deeper spiritual change which is 


occurring in urban man and 


which makes his something 


new in the history 
Who are the ps 


to the suburbs? Who is. the 


country. 


ple that are moving 


suburban 


man and how is he different trom. the 


1 


rest of us? Or is he different at all? 


He is one { th twenty million 
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people who have moved to the fringe 
of the Big City in the last decade. He 
is the grandchild or the great-grandchild 
of an immigrant. He has left behind 
the older parts of the city tor the new 
and better life the 
promise. 


suburbs seem to 
He probably belongs to one 
of two general groups of people. He 
mav be one ol the 


the managers, the 


“protessionals” — 
small Dusinessmen, 
the college-trained technicians, the doc 
tors. the labor 


lawvers, the leaders, 


the journalists who make up the new, 
upper-middle class. If he belongs to 
this group. he takes suburban living 


and all its eranted. No 


matter what his parents or grandparents 


comlorts fo 


were, he feels that his education and 
position in society entitle him to a 
home ol! his own, a decent salary, and 


a large family. 


It he belongs to the second group, 


his wav of life may be no different 
from that of his neighbors in the first 
class, but his attitude is vastly different. 
For this group is made up of the 


workers for 
changes of the last 


white- and the blue-colla 


whom the twenty 


years have meant the possibility of a 
kind of lite of which thei: predecessors 
would neve dreamed. In the 
past it was unusual for a factory worker 


clerk to 


own, but 


have 


or a own a new home of his 


now it is becoming more 
and more common. For thes¢ people, 
the move to Suburbia is not a matte? 
of course but the beginning of a great 


They 
hope but 


adventure. 
with 


adventure 
lurking 
fear of another depression which would 
rudely end beautiful 

The suburbanit« 
one ol 


enter this 


also with a 
their dream. 
may live in 
kinds of 
Suburbia is by no means 
evervwhere — the 
thread 


any 


several different com- 
munities. Fon 
same. The 


runs through all 


common 
which suburbs 
can be woven in many different fashions. 


First of all, there is the “just getting 


started” suburb. Here is where newly- 
weds or those who are buying theii 
first home make their start. The homes 


are simple, crowded, and relatively in- 
expensive; the voung, the 


families are growing rapidly, and every- 


pe ople are 


thing seems quite new. No one 


plans 
to spend his whole life in such a com- 


munity. As soon as a little bit more 


money turns up in the paycheck, plans 


will be made for a move to a suburb 


where basements are better and houses 
are made of brick and have more than 
two bedrooms. At best such a neigh- 





REV. ANDREW M. GREELEY, Chicago priest 
and CFM chaplain, has devoted considerable 
time to a study of the problems of the subur- 
banite and has 


lectured extensively on the 


subject. 
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too stable: at worst it 
is a jungle of picture-windowed boxes 


borhood is not 


on concrete slabs. The poor sewage, 
terrible streets, overcrowded — schools, 


rising tax rates, horrid transportation, 
inadequate or nonexistent police and 
fire protection, and antique zoning ordi- 
nances of such suburbs have proved a 
gold mine to unscrupulous real estate 
operators and compliant public officials. 
Thev are the slums which 
are encroaching on the supposed _pas- 
toral bliss of the Despite 
the hardships, there are advantages to 


living in 


ready-made 
countryside. 
Evervone is 


such a suburb. 


the same age and in the same economic 


plight. There is a certain air of youth- 
about the 


inhabitants, 


ful romance and adventure 


community. Few of the 


however, are sorry to leave it when the 
big salarv increase finally comes. The 
move to the better neighborhood is a 


sign of progress up the ladder to finan- 
cial success. For a time, the suburbanite 


finds this new neighborhood quite a 
which to live. The 
and better, public 
reliable, people a_ bit 
numerous, and 


a little more staid. Since there is 


satisfactory place in 
homes are bigge1 
utilities more 


older. teenagers more 
adults 
less thought of moving, there is more 
stability in the community. Lawns are 
well landscaped and trees are to be seen. 
Many of the neighbors, particularly the 
élite of the blue-collar workers who have 
managed to move into this suburb, show 
no signs olf ever leaving. But, since the 
rising professional man realizes that he 
must have a home in keeping with his 
social status, there finally comes a day 
when he must move once again. 

His third stop is in the “comfortable” 
suburb. Here he 


a wide 


can choose his home 


from variety of styles and enjoy 
well-manicured lawns creeping along a 
His neigh- 
No one is 


manv are in 


curving, tree-shaded street. 


bors are quite a bit older. 
and their 


forties. Families are still large but older, 


under thirty 


and many of the children are planning 
weddings. The inhabitants are the pro- 


fessionals who have achieved a ereat 
deal of success but have not, in their 
own minds at least, become “rich’— 


middle-rung executives, well-paid engi- 
neers, union business agents, successful 


small brok- 


ers. 


businessmen and insurance 

They participate actively in commu- 
nity affairs and lead a busy, and at times 
frantic, social life—some of it centered 
around a country club, They are, how- 
ever, than their 
sisters who have 
vet to attain such affluence and security. 
There a high rate of 
bleeding ulcers, heart attacks, and nerv- 


breakdowns in 


more “outgoing” 


younger brothers and 


is likely to be 


ous this community. 


The strain of climbing the success lad- 





der has been too much for many psychic 
structures. This will be, however, the 
last stop on the suburbanite’s climb to 
success. Along with most of his neigh- 
bors in the “comfortable” suburb, he 
has little intention of moving any more, 
The strain and effort necessary to attain 
a position which would make yet an 
other move possible are thought to be 
too great. The suburbanite would ra. 
ther stay where he is and enjoy lite a 
little. 

However, he may be fortunate or may 
put in the extra effort from force of 
habit and end up in the “exclusive” 
suburb. Here are the fashionable homes 
“old families,” the “new rich,” 
and the top-bracket executives. If we 
have an aristocracy in this 
such a suburb is where it lives. 

Wherever he lives and whatever hi 
home is like, there is one thing that 
characterizes the life of the suburbanite 
—material abundance. It is prosperity 
that made the postwar suburbs possible, 


of the 


country, 


and it is the promise of further pros- 
perity that keeps them going and fur- 
nishes the vision of an ever better life 
for the suburbanite. He lives surrounded 
by an unbelievable array 
Television, conditioners, 


of gadgets. 
“hi-fi,” 
power lawn mowers, deep freezers, elec- 
tric dish 


air, 
washers, automatic dryers, 
automobiles, backyard swimming pools, 
tranquilizing drugs, color transparencies 


all view for his attention. He takes 
these things for granted; they are 
a part of his heritage. He will admit 
to very little doubt that the future 


will offer him an even greater arrav of 
Purchasing all 
means that he is 
living very close to or beyond his in- 


such marvelous gadgets. 
this material comfort 


come. He is not able to save very much 
3ut he has 
faith in the ability of the wonderful 
(American wonderful 
\merican government—to see that these 
things are not taken from him. 


and may be deeply in debt. 


economy—or_ the 


Our nation has known prosperity be- 
fore, but it has never enjoyed a_pros- 
perity which has affected so many peo- 
ple. The suburbanite with his income 
over $7,500, his large family, and_ his 
own home represents a profound social 
revolution. Even the poorest of the forty 
million suburbanites enjoys a standard 
of living which his grandparents (and 
perhaps his parents) would have 
thought belonged only to the well-to-do. 
Never before in the history of ihe hu- 
man race has such a large portion of 
people enjoyed the best in material 
comforts that its civilization had to 
offer. 

Does such material abundance make 
him happy? It would be foolish to say 
that he does not enjoy the comforts or 
that he would give them up for peace of 
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Upward mobility is the suburbanite’s public 
mania. As he climbs the success ladder, he 


also swaps the old neighborhood for the new 


» First stop on the way upward—the development 











3 The exclusive suburb— end of the success road 
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mind. 
guarantee complete happiness, but they 
do make life somewhat more pleasant. 


A gadget-filled way of life may not be 


as satisfying as 
it would be 


a suburbarite thought 
when he began to collect 
worldly goods. Owning his own home 


may not bring the security and stability 


it seemed to promise. But few subur- 
banites are going to give up their 
gadgets or sell their homes. The physical 
ease and comtorts which suburbanites 


take for granted are 
However, the 


and 


here to stay. 


pursuit of miatcrial 
the financial 


which guarantees it create psychological 


abundance success 
problems which the suburbanite’s an 


cestors never had to face. Several pene- 
trating observers of the American scene 
have detected a strange paradox in our 


culture—one that exists in all its pertec- 


tion within the borders of Suburbia. 
Margaret Mead points out that the 
American child is taught that he must 


be good and make good, that he must 
observe a strict moral code and yet be a 
success in the business and professional 
world. 
from 


David Reisman sees the change 
“inner directed” man who _ is 
guided by the gyroscope of a built-in 
ethical code to the “other directed’ man 
is to be skilled at the 
art of conforming to the various groups 
of which he is a part. William Whyte 
describes the transition from the “Prot- 
estant Ethic” to the Social Ethic of well- 
rounded, well-adjusted, 


whose main aim 


well-balanced 


conformity. However we choose to de- 
scribe these two motivational trends, the 
Man 
middle of them. 


He is moving up, he 


Suburban is caught right in the 
wants to be a 
success; failure in his career is the worst 
thing that could happen to him in this 
world. Study, hard work, diplomatic 
handling of his superiors—all these are 
indispensable during his arduous climb 
up the ladder financial 
The success compulsion is as strong as 
Yet the realizes, as 
his ancestors did not, that he must not 


give the appearance of striving too hard 


toward success. 


ever. suburbanite 


to be too successful too soon, 
strive 


He must 
for with a certain non- 
chalance which indicates that he is still 
very much one of the crowd and would 
really hate to get ahead at the expense 
of his fellow men. 

He must 
house he lives in, 


success 


be career-centered. The 
the clothes he wears, 
the club he belongs to, the wife he mar- 
ries—all these must be judged in terms 
of their effect on his career. If he is tal- 
ented enough and his wife happens to 
have some odd habits like reading Plato, 
his company might even be able to send 
her to a special school where she can 
learn the gentle art of being a success- 
ful wife of a successful executive. 
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Material possessions can never 


Personality tests strive to make his 
dedication to his career as private as 
the recreational life of a goldfish. He 
soon learns that the forty-hour week is 
for the wage slaves who have been smart 
enough to join unions and not for the 
rising, young suburbanite. He quickly 
discovers that the sacrifices necessary to 
maintain his way of life almost make it 
impossible to enjoy all the advantages 
a life. 

Hence, he will protest about the in- 
the “rat race’’ and 
make it known that his family is fan 
more 


of such 


sistent demands of 
important than his professional 
He to think of what 
would happen to his family if profes- 
sional success should be taken from him. 
His him about 
neglecting his home-life, and so he does 
everything in his power to prove that 
his life is “family-centered.” His friends 


suCCESS. tries not 


conscience bothers 


in Suburbia are often parents of the 


friends his children have selected. He 
must put in the allotted number of 
hours with the cub scouts, the pony 


league, the playground committee, and 
any other organization which promises 
to do something for his family. This is 
not hypocrisy. He loves his family and 
his community. 


He wants to be inter- 














@ A taxpayer is a person who does 
not have to pass a civil service ex- 
amination to work for the govern- 
ment.—National Safety News 








ested in them. He wants the happiness 
that from life. He does 
hate the “rat race.” Unfortunately, it is 
a bit difficult to be 


comes family 
family-centered and 


career-centered at the same time. 
Ihe classic story about suburban life, 
The Man in the Gray 


presses this dilemma perlectly. Its hero, 


Flannel Suit, ex- 


Tom Rath, is given a chance at a job 
as president of a radio network. It will 
reduce his family life to a minimum but 
will give him great power, prestige, and 
influence. The other job he is offered 
would be considered, much less “success- 
ful,” but it will enable him to be a hus- 
band to wife father to 
few hours a 
week. After considerable soul-searching, 


his and a his 


children for more than a 
Rath chooses the lesser job, much to the 
joy of his wife, the novelist, the movie 


director, the Book of the Month Club, 


and Twentieth Century Fox audiences. 
Most young suburbanites claim they 


would make the same choice. They do 
not want to be “successful,” just 
“comfortable.” Unfortunately, few of 
them are given an opportunity, as Rath 
was, to make a choice. The problem 
torments them for most of their lives 
without a solution ever being found. 
This makes it difficult to attain 


too 


an- 


other important suburbanite goal—ad. 
justment. In Suburbia, maladjustment 
is almost as bad as failure. In fact, it is 
usually a mark of failure of one sort 
or another. The race to be “outgoing” 
and well adjusted is a feverish one and 
is complicated by the fact that one must 


not be overadjusted or go out too 
much. Nothing can be worse for a 
suburbanite matron than to hear that 


one of her children is not doing well in 
his social adjustment at school. Good 
marks are no consolation if a youngster 
likes to associate with only a few chil- 
dren or even at times just to play by 
himself, There is no room in Suburbia 
for potential contemplatives. 
Nevertheless, the suburbanite is often 
ridden by anxiety and fear. He worries 
about his job, he worries about the 
bomb, he worries about the stock mar- 
ket, he worries about property values, 
he worries about a depression, he wor- 
ries about his ulcer, he worries about his 
heart, he worries about his children 
pecially the teenage ones), he worries 


(es- 


about inflation, and last of all he wor- 
ries about For, if he were 
well adjusted, he would not worry and 
he knows he should be well adjusted. 
For all the 
suburbanite finds something lacking in 
his life. Worldly success does not seem 
to bring all that it should bring. Some- 
thing seems to be missing. Occasionally 
the thought will cross his mind that he 
might be wasting his time, that he might 
be 


his worries. 


his material abundances, 


losing a chance for something tar 
more important than the things he has 
So. far, 


what 


however, he has 


this 


been seeking. 


not discovered other thing 
might be. 

to damn the suburban- 
But it 


seems that almost every other way of life 


It is very easy 
ite way of life as “materialistic.” 
that mankind has ever known has been 
“materialistic” too. Since man is part 
animal, it is natural enough that he will 
seek the things which bring comfort and 
convenience to the animal part of his 
nature. The suburbanite’s problem _ is 
that an abundance of such comforts and 
conveniences has not brought him the 
tranquillity that he thought it would. 
Perhaps it is a distinct advantage. For 
perhaps the suburbanite will now begin 
to realize that he must look elsewhere 
for that form of Goodness in which our 
hearts must ultimately find rest. 

(It is quite obvious that organized 
religion faces many new problems in 
Suburbia, especially when it happens to 
be the kind of religious organization 
that questions the storing up of treas- 
ures in this world. A future article will 
examine the implications of the subur- 
banite transformation for the Catholic 
Church) 
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Great as she was, St. Catherine led a life of utmost simplicity 


Catherine was a saint—also an ambassador and peace- 


maker, an adviser of kings, and counselor of popes 


by Most Reverend RICHARD J. CUSHING 





Figure on the tomb of St. Catherine of Siena 


A SAINT FOR TODAY 


THIS IS A LITTLE of the life story of 
one of the most remarkable women who 
ever lived. Rather a girl than a woman, 
I might call her, for at the age of twenty 
she had lived through spiritual experi- 
ences so marvelous that she came to be 
known as a saint. When only twenty- 
three years of age, she entered upon her 
public career which made her a world 
figure. Evidencing neither the mascu- 
linity nor maturity which such offices 
connote, this mere maiden became am- 
bassador of republics, arbiter between 
warring nations, adviser of kings and 
queens, and counselor of popes. Ten 
years, she lived this active life, as an 
angel of peace moving here. and there 
through faction-rent Italy and France. 
Then, when but thirty-three years old, 
she died. Her life’s work was accom- 
plished. 

Italian literature counts her as one 
of its founders; for she was the successor 
of Dante in the literature and religious 
thought of Italy. Spontaneous in elo- 
quence and writing in the purest Tus- 
can of the golden age of the Italian 
vernacular, she has left us an epistolary 
heritage which ranks her with Petrarch 
as foremost among the letter writers of 
the fourteenth century In the realm 
of spirituality and mysticism, her name 
links that of Francis of Assisi with those 
of John of the Cross and Teresa of 
Avila. 

But her most conspicuous monument 


l 


is the altar upon which the Church she 


loved so well has enthroned her In 


1461, to the glorious list of sainted 
virgins, Pope Pius II added the name of 
Catherine Benincasa, th spotless lily 
of Siena. 

I shall not dwell much on Catherine's 
sanctity and mystical qualities, though 


inevitably these shine through as _ her 


story unfolds. Still less shall I write 
of her literary style and influence, al 
though the beauty and power of het 


| 
pen are easily seen in quotations I take 
from her writings. Nor do I intend to 
speak of Catherine’s remarkable place 
in history, though, in a summary way, 


the background 


{ , 
Lol s 


such a position 
ot my story. 
Rather, I would write of Catherine, 


the woman. I would have you see how 
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faith within a woman’s soul can move 


not only mountains, but men; how 
feminine frailty can become man’s 
strongest support, when the feminine 


heart remains true to woman's rightful 
sphere and purpose; how God Himself 
chose a simple maiden to be the very 
nerve and sinew of weakling popes who 
faltered in their duty. Would you know 
then the power of the Catholic Faith to 
lend force to woman’s frailty? Listen 
then, to the strange and simple story of 
a Sienese wool-dyer’s daughter. 
Catherine twenty-fifth 
daughter of Giacomo de Benincasa, was 
born in Siena of Tuscany on March 25, 
1347. She grew to the years of child- 
hood favored of heaven and loved by 
the little world about her. 


Benincasa, 


Euphrosyna, 
child of mirth, her elders loved to call 
her, so diffusive was she of gladness. 

\t five she was a singularly devoted 


client of Our Lady. When not quite 
vet six, she was favored with a vision. 
Over the great brick Church of Saint 


Dominic, she saw Our Lord enthroned, 
clad in the papal robes and tiara, and 
lovingly giving her His blessing. From 
then on she led a deeply religious life, 
and at she 
ginity to Christ. 
\t the age of twelve, when children 
were considered marriageable in Siena, 
she conformed for a time to the fashions 
of her social circle, but, repenting, she 
cut off her beautiful hair in token of 
renunciation of the world. Domestic 
persecution followed, for little Cath- 
erine’s charms had been counted upon 
by her father to invite a socially helpful 


seven consecrated her _ vir- 


depend: holy love of one’s better self 
and holy hatred of one’s selfish nature. 
Visions and colloquies she had with 
Our Lord, frequent, prolonged, and inti- 
mate. These culminated in her twen- 
tieth year, 1366. It was the year of her 
spiritual espousals with Christ. She 
heard the words of Our Divine Lord: 
“I will this day celebrate solemnly with 
thee the festival of the betrothal of thy 
soul.” Ever after beheld on her 
a ring of gold with four pearls 
encloistering a beautiful diamond. 
When, in after years, courage was 
needed, the ring served to recall her 
Spouse’s pledge: “Lo, I espouse thee to 
Myself, thy Creator and Saviour, in 
faith; which, until thou celebratest thine 
eternal nuptials with Me in heaven, 
thou wilt ever preserve without stain. 
Henceforth, do manfully and without 
hesitation those things which by the 
ordering of My Providence will be put 
into thy hands. .. .” 


she 
finger 


Chis sublime privilege led to another: 
the exchange of hearts with her Spouse. 
She accepted the heart of Our Lord in 
exchange for her own: for her own will 
was substituted the Divine Will. After- 
ward, “the love 
that soul 


she declared, fire ol 


burns in my is so great, no 


earthly fire could compare with it; and 
it seems to renew within me the purity 
and simplicity of a little child... .” 


Thus, through perfect faith fired with 


purest love, Catherine became a_ very 
lovable woman. She won from people 
that love such as they gave to their 
mothers or to dearest friends. They 


beheld her living the life of a good, 


“I have in truth consumed and given my life in the 


Church and for the Church. ’’St.Catherine of Siena 


marriage. The child became the drudge 
of the house and a reproach among het 
people. This she counted as gain, and 
bore all with such sweet cheer that 
father at last relented. 

Then 


almost 


her 
began a wonderful period of 
incredible that made 
the life of the little maiden an unheard- 
of miracle. 


austerity 


Independent was she of 
food and sleep; and for days together, 
tormented, it seemed, by the very taste 
of other she 
Blessed Eucharist. 


food, lived alone on the 


Young as she was, she could already 
formulate the doctrine upon which her 
whole spiritual teaching may be said to 
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plain, sensible woman. Like themselves, 
she too felt that she was a sinner. 

Chey caught a glimpse of her penance. 
But more than the austerities, what im- 
pressed them most was the sight of her 
moving about their city, daily; now 
walking, now riding, never idle but al- 
working, errands of 
the and bodies of 
others. They felt the joy of her pres- 
ence; heard the cheery word that fell 
from her lips, now in friendly greeting 


ways going on 


charity for souls 


and again in whispered tones of comfort. 
Wistfully they gazed as she passed and 
reverently felt the better for it. . Thus 
did Catherine live among her people. 


I do not mean that she lived in a per. 
petual halo of triumph and _ esteem, 


Often enough she was insulted and 
despised by the ungodly. But she did 
not seek refuge in selfish solitude, 


Rather, amidst opposition, she found 
herself surrounded by a host of souls, 
men and women, attracted not only by 
her sanctity but by her kindly sympathy. 
This faith-inspiring confidence and love 
begetting love was truly the secret of 
Catherine’s power and charm, just as it 
is the secret of any real woman’s in- 
fluence in this world. This is the key 
to those strange chapters in her liie to 


which we now must turn—the chapters [ 


which deal with her public life and 
political influence. 

The political and social life of Italy 
had long been racked by successive con- 
flicts and tragedy. In 1305, forty years 
before Catherine was born, the Papal 
See had been transferred from Rome, 
where Peter founded it, to Avignon, 
Without the Popes, its long-time sover- 
eigns, central Italy was a prey to con- 
tinuous revolutions. In 1367, when 
Catherine was twenty years old, Pope 
Urban V returned to the Eternal City; 
but, finding the grand old churches 
dilapidated, grass growing in formerly 
busy thoroughfares, and rubbish and 
abandoned barricades encumbering the 
streets, he returned disheartened to 
France. Tragically, the desolation of 
the City was but an image of the spiri- 
tual desolation of the Church. 
iled Pope at 


The ex- 
Avignon had become the 
center of a worldly court; the religious 
orders were relaxed; ease and luxury 
were deadening the ecclesiastical con- 
science. 

In Italy the Papal States were on fire 
with the spirit of revolution. Florence 
and eighty minor had revolted 
from the Papal suzerainty. Siena, Pisa, 
and Lucca were the prey of contending 
Loyalists and revolutionaries; and 
Catherine saw the sanguinary horrors of 
faction-fighting even at her door. Her 
tender bled at the scenes of carn- 
age; bled yet more at the thought that 
this was rebellion of children against 
their spiritual Father. 
pened. 


cities 


soul 


Then it hap- 
The hour of Providence struck 
for her. God sent her to His people. 
In a mystical death which fell upon 
her in the fall of 1370, she heard her 
summons to the fray. With a vision of 
hell before her, she heard this call to 
arms: 
“The salvation of men’s souls requires 
that you no longer maintain your pres- 
ent manner of life You must go 
forth from your own city for the welfare 
of souls. I shall be with you always. 
I shall guide you and bring you back. 
You . .. shall be witness to spiritual 


things in the presence of great and 
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small, of the laity no less than the 
dergy and religious. I shall give you 
speech and wisdom which no one shall 
be able to withstand. I shall lead you 
before the pontiffs and the rulers of the 
churches as well as before the rulers 
of the Christian people, in order that, 
as is My wont, by means of the weak 
I may contound the But be 
not disturbed nor fearful, for [ shall be 


strong. 


with you always. 

Soon we see Catherine in touch, not 
only with the political affairs of her 
native city, but also with those ques- 
tions which were agitating the Church. 
No her action resented. Spears 
and swords of contending parties were 


was 


lowered before her as she passed along 
the streets. Princes of Italy heard of 
her now as a new spiritual power in the 
land. At Avignon, the Pope himself 
learn which Christ had 
revealed to this 


secrets 
him 


was to 
hidden 
simple maiden. 

Catherine's first letter of a political 
nature was written to the Papal Legate 


from and 


at Bologna. It contains the very 
essence of her “political doctrine.” She 
writes to him in “divine love.” She re- 


minds him that no one can do any good 
for Church or for 


through “divine love.” 


neighbor except 
She points out 
how terrible a thing it is for people to 
be at with God because they 
turned against the Church. 
with work for the peace and 
unity of whole country. Il this 
then she begs him to be 
die a thousand With 
burning charity, she asks him to strip 
himself of 


wal have 
She pleads 
him to 
the 
means death, 
ready to times. 
his sensuality and egoism, 
put on Jesus Christ, and to be a man in- 
stead of a coward, faithful to his duty, 


“turning aside neither for pleasure not 


pain.” She concludes: 

“Dearest Father, God demands souls 
rather than cities. Make the Holy 
Father consider the loss of souls more 


than the loss of cities.” 
From the outset, Catherine seemed to 
know that the secret of peace for Italy 


lay alone in the return of the Holy 
Father to the city by the Tiber. To 
this end she directed her every effort. 


In 1375, she set out for Pisa, by express 
wish of the Pope, to secure that city’s 


allegiance to the Holy See. She met 
with no small success. 
It was also here at Pisa that she re- 


ceived in her members the stigmata of 
her Saviour’s wounds. It was from this 
city that she wrote, in behalf of the Pope, 
to princes and the rulers of the various 
republics, to captains of soldiery and to 
private citizens, urging each in his own 
Way to support the papal authority. 
To Queen Johanna of Naples, she 
wrote: “It is no longer time for sleep, 


for time sleeps not but ever rushes by 


like the wind. For Love's sake, litt up 
the holy cross in your heart.” 

She begs her to be ready to die for 
Christ. She urges her to support the 
Church, Spouse of Christ, with “your 
POSsessiONns, your 
couneth.. is" 

To Elizabeth of Poland, Queen 
Mother of Hungary, she wrote: “The 
Church needs your human aid as you 
need the Church's The 


person, and your 


divine aid. 


no encouragement 
heard that you have made some Card- 
inals. I 
to the honor of God and better for your- 
self if you would always take care to 


from vou . I have 


believe that it would be inore 


make virtuous men 


Her letter came too late. Florence 
overcame Pisa and Lucca. Perugia 
seemed lost. Rome itself was now in 


open rebellion against its master. Force 
had prevailed to rob the Pope oi his 


“The fire of love that burns in my soul is so great 


no earthly fire can compare with it.” St. Catherine 


more you give aid to the Church the 
more will you partake of divine grace 
and the fire of the Holy Spirit which is 


contained within the Church. She 
begs the Queen and her royal son to 
come to the aid of the Church “with 


prayers and human aid.” 

Sadly, all seemed in vain. Soon the 
storm burst over Italy. The Florentines 
prevailed against the papal adherents. 
The Pope 


person to 


Only one hope remained. 
must be brought back in 
Rome. 
bound him to 


Catherine 


The shackles of luxury which 
must be loosed. 
for God's sake 
and her country’s, to break those bends 


France 
determined 


and to lead her Pope, a prisoner of love, 


to his own forsaken city. In 1370, for 
the first time, she wrote to Gregory XI: 
“The shepherd is blind; the physician 
for he considers nothing save 
For 
fear of giving up his own comfort, he 


is blind, 
his own pleasure and advantage. 


fails to use the knife of justice or the 
charity. Such a 
shepherd . . 


fire of burning man. is 


truly a hireling The cause 
of all this is that he loves himself with- 


out God . O sweet Christ on earth, 


follow that other Gregory. He was ol 
the same flesh as yourself. You can 
quench your self-love just’ as well as 
he did. The same God who helped 


him still exisits to help you. Let us 
think no more of 


nor of temporal necessities, but only ol 


friends and kinsmen, 


virtue and the exaltation of spiritual 
things. In fact, temporal things are 
failing you for no other reason than you 
have abandoned the care of spiritual 
things.” 

She told him what she tried to do at 
and Lucca, to rally 


Pisa people and 


leaders to his support. But “they are 


in great perplexity because they have 


Pathetically she wrote to 
Gregory for mercy toward his people 
and for his return to Rome: 

ee Babbo: I 


see tor 


p* SSESSIONS. 


my sweet and holy can 


than love 


to win back your little sheep who, like 


no other means you 
rebels, have strayed from the fold 

In the name of Christ crucified, conquer 
l am 
sure that, in general, they all know they 
have done wrong. It 


their malice with your benignity. 


have 
no excuse for working evil: nevertheless 


is true they 


because of the hardships and the cruel 
injustice that they suffer by reason of 
bad pastors and governors, it seemed to 
them impossible to act otherwise. 
“When they perceived the stench of 
the lives of so many of their rulers, they 
came into such exceeding fear that they 


have acted like Pilate, who slew Christ 
in order not to lose his job. So these 
people have persecuted you in order not 
to lose their present state. I crave 
mercy then, Father, from you for them. 


I tell you. sweet Christ on earth, in the 
Christ in that if 
without strife, 


name of heaven, you 


act thus, storm of they 
will all come in sorrow for the sins com- 
mitted and will lay 


lap... 


heads in vou 


ce, peace! 


then 
. Peace, pe: 
Father, I am dying of sorrow and cannot 


Even now, 


die. Come. come, come! God will 
be with you!” 

At Florence. too, she set herself to 
work for reconciliation. In May, 1376, 
she was chosen by the Florentine Re- 


public to be its 
Gregory to propose 
For the 
laying their city 


Ambassador to Pope 
some means of 


had 


under 


retaliated by 
Op- 
told 
him, at 


peace. Pope 
interdict. 
timistically, Catherine wrote and 
Gregory she was coming to se¢ 
the same time pleadir his 


Rome: 


return to 


1g 
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“It seems to me that the Divine Good- 
ness is making lambs out of the wolves 


from the sweet First 
Truth, that when the Good 
Shepherd has found the lost sheep he 


Learning 
who says 
takes it on his shoulders and brings it 
back to the fold rejoicing, so will you 
do, Father, now that your lost sheep is 
found again 
whom 


. Keep back the soldiers 
hired to 
They would ruin everything . . . O 


you have come here. 


Father, 


my sweet you must come (to 
Rome) as soon as possible. But 
come not with armed men, but with the 
cross in your hand like a meek lamb 


. Come, come!”’ 

She saw him in June at Avignon and 
pleaded for peace with Florence.  Be- 
cause of the perfidy of Florence, Cath- 
erine’s behalf of that un- 
But Provid- 
ence had destined her to win a greater 
victory. 


Mission in 
fortunate city was to fail. 
She was to bring back to Rome 
the line of Roman Pontiffs after seventy 
years ol exile. She found 
reluctant. But 
when she miraculously proved to him 


ruinous 
Gregory fearful and 
the weight of her advice by recalling 
to him a vow to return to Rome which 
long belore he had secretly made, then 
he yielded to her entreaties. 

Catherine gladly stayed on while she 
cautiously saw to it that preparations 
for flight She 
inspired the Pope with confidence in 
the 
On September 15, 


were made in secret. 
crisis” of 


1376, 


facing awlul departure. 
lett 


under the guidance 


Gregory 
Avignon for Rom« 
of Catherine. It was a triumph wholly 
natural 


love and tenderness for his own kindred 


supernatural. For he, whose 


had so long held him captive, now 
stepped forth from the palace doors 
over the very body olf his prostrated 


father who pitifully begged him to stay. 
On January 17, 


triumphal entry into the 


his 
Eternal City. 
The Pope had come back to stay. 

In 1378, 


Gregory as 


1377, Gregory made 


Catherine was sent by 


Ambassador to vet rebellious 


Florence. By three persuasive orations 


before the magistrates of the republic, 
she obtained acceptance of the pepal 
mterdict which the Florentines had dar 


ingly defied. In the face of daily dange1 


and narrow escapes from death, she 
pleaded and prayed lor peace with 
Rome. Finally she won success \ 
treaty of favorable peace was signed on 
July 28, 1378. Catherine returned again 
to the quiet of her home, her second 
great political work accomplished 


Back again in Siena, she now applied 


herself diligently to the composition ol 


her celebrated Dialogue, a work that 
ranks Catherine of Siena with the few 
sainted women, like St. ‘Teresa, who 


have added so richly to the treasures of 


mvstical theology 
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The last and sad chapter in Cath- 
erine’s life is that which deals with her 
share in healing the deplorable “Great 
Schism of the West.” Here, | have not 
time to tell its story. Sufhce it to 
that France would have its Pope, de- 


Say 


spite the fact that Gregory had gone 
lrom France forever, and his successor, 
VI, an Italian, 
Rome. 
Contending that Urban’s election was 
not valid, the French Cardinals 
a Frenchman who took the name olf 
Vil. Clement 
blished a rival papal throne at Avignon. 
The Catholic world 
rival nations supported 


Urban had decided to 


remain in 
chose 


Pope Clement estab- 


riven while 
rival 
Catherine at once took the part of the 
Pope at Rome and she wrote an im- 
passioned letter to the French Cardinals 


was 
popes. 


who had attacked the validity of 
Urban’s election: 

“O men, or rather not men, but devils 
in the flesh: how does the disordered 


love which you have set on the dunghill 
of your own bodies and on the delights 


of the world, so blind you that, when 
the Vicar of Christ, whom you have 
elected by a canonical election, wishes 


to correct your lives . .. you now spread 
poison and say that he is not true Pope; 


but rather that you elected him through 


lear of facing the people’s fury? This 
is not true. Moreover, if it were true, 
vou deserved to be put to death for 


presuming to elect a Pope in fear of 
of God ... Be- 


fore he began to bite you with words 


men instead of in fea 
announced to 
us, little sheep, that Urban VI was true 
Pope 


you confessed and 


And so I confess and do not 


deny him Miserable men, you see 
sos 

young Cath- 
On November 28, 1378, 


presence. It 


not how low you have fallen 

Urban VI 
ecrine to Rome. 
] 


she stood in 


summoned 


his was the 


first time Urban had seen her. Hearing 
her speak of faith and constancy, 
Urban VI 


This littke woman puts us to shame by 


Pope 


said to those around him: 


er courage.” 

Catherine began a letter campaign in 
rban’s claims. Florence, 
Venice, and 


finally the Roman Republic, yielded to 


support ofl 


Bologna, Perugia, Siena, 


1e1 appeals. Urban became master of 
the Italian peninsula. And, at Cath 
erine’s bidding, the Pope gathered 


tbout him the strongest spiritual forces 
within the Church; representatives of 
religious orders and men renowned for 
sanctity. Catherine wrote to these 
leaders to infuse courage into the souls 
of those who were to encourage the 
Pope. 

But the 
horrible 
the 


all ‘her ap 


Catherine was not to see 


peaceful conclusion of — this 


which visible 


Church. 


“Great Schism” rent 


unitv of the Not 


peals had been successful. She suffere( 
untold agony to see some who had bee 
her friends in other crises now goin 
the 
both sides were growing more and mor 
embittered at the sight of contending 
parties claiming possession of the Se 
of Peter. 
ferent popes appointed different bish 
ops to the same See. Beyond the Pen 
insula, even now the clash of arms wall 
being heard 


over to enemy. Men’s minds 9, 


The breach widened as di 


the thunder 6 


ecclesiastical fulminations. 


above 


The sensitive, the peace-loving soul 
the Rome-loving soul of Catherine wa 
plunged into While ment 
anguish infirmities ing 


agony. 
grew, bodily 
creased, as her Lord prepared her we 
accept her passion and death. 

No longer was her voice heard in the 
council chambers of popes and_ princes 
Her pen was idle. 
over. 


Her journeys wer 
Yet, occasionally, from the mids 
of pain and undying love, there cam 
forth a death-bed letter. These letter 
are marvels of wisdom and love, as her 
flaming spirit lingered to communicat 
courage and hope to those about her, 





“T have in truth consumed and _ given} 
my life in the Church and _ for the 
Church I am leaving a_ place off 
ereat sufferings and am going to resi 
in the peaceful ocean of the Eterna 
God—to be united to my 


( reated 


Bridegroonf 


without any medium ... Yet 


anyone would not 





here, I shun labor 
nor torments, nor any pain; but I an 
ready for His honor and the salvation ol 


my neighbor to give my life a thousand 


” 


if He sees that I can be of any use wf 
3 
} 


times a day. 


The end came on Sunday before 
\scension, April 29, 1386. She hadj 
lived on earth thirty-three vears. Nowg 
with ardent longing, she had gone wf 
her beloved Bridegroom. Yet he inf 
fluence still lives here on earth.  Shej 
left the world the true secret of peace) 
which presently helped to heal the 


terrible Schism; she left a precious heri-§ 
tage to the literature of her native land 
she contributed richly to the science 0 
mystical theology; she left an exampl 
of sweet saintliness that has many times 
since sustained a weary, struggling soul 
she left a noble example of unflinching 
loyalty to the authority of the Church it | 

j 

' 





times when loyalty had not many nat 


ural incentives. 


But best of all, to all women she he 


left a practical lesson, a lesson that} 
many women need to take to heart] 
today: the lesson that woman’s influ 


ence for good in the world will come 
rot of doing the work of men, but olf 
helping and sustaining the men who 
work, by the unflinching constancy ol 
Faith the 
of then 


then and constant sweetness 


love. 
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one of life’s blackest moments occurs 
at St. Ann’s Gate, the ‘back door” to 
Vatican City. Through this entrance pass 
hundreds of people every day on busi- 


EF... MANY A LITTLE Italian boy, 


ness within the world’s smallest sovereign 
state. Stationed at the gate, to check 
passes and answer questions, is always a 
tall guard. 

He is an impressive figure, this guard, 
particularly to boys of ten or eleven. 
A stalwart six feet or more in height, he 
vas a Short sword buckled at his side and 
wears a picturesque uniform of Renais- 
sance cut—dark-blue tunic with white 
collar, knee breeches, and a_pie-sized 
beret rakishly cocked over one ear. 

Several times weekly, year in and year 
eut, some starry-eyed Italian lad ap- 
proaches him and shyly asks more or 
less the same question: “Signore, how 
can I become a guard when I grow up?” 

The answer is always a bitter disap- 
pointment to him. It’s bound to be, for 
no Italian boy can ever hope to enter 
this guard corps, one of the most famous 
in the world—the Pontifical Swiss Guard. 

The Swiss Guard is, in fact as in name, 
simon-pure Swiss. Its members—100 
men and four officers—all come from 
Switzerland and are Swiss citizens. This 
is the way it’s always been, from the 
Guard’s founding more than 450 years 
ago. 

Established by Pope Julius IT in 1505, 
the Swiss Guard can lay claim today to 
being the oldest bodyguard in existence. 
It can also boast one of the most color- 
ful dress uniforms to be found in our 
drab twentieth century: a_red-yellow- 
and-blue striped outfit which, on gala 
occasions, is set off by twenty-five pounds 
of hardware in the form of a steel breast- 
plate and plumed helmet. — Fittingly 
enough, the Guardsman carries over his 
shoulder, not a rifle, but a_ fifteenth- 
century halberd or pike. 

For all its picturesqueness, the Swiss 
Guard is not mere Vatican decoration. 
Ii does an important job and does it 
well. Throughout a long history it has 
been charged with the same grave re- 
sponsibility: the personal safety of the 
Supreme Pontiffs. 

In all processions the Guardsmen 


PRIDE OF THE PAPACY 


The Swiss Guard is more than a mere decoration or historical relic 


PHOTOS BY LEONARD VON MATT 


wa oe . 


Swiss Guard gives the salute reserved only to the Holy Father 


at the Vatican. It has an important job to do and it does it well 


by ROBERT RIGBY 
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The Swiss Guard’s armor is medieval but his educa. 


tion and training are highly efficient and modern 


A guard receives a decoration. Guards are paid 
and given pension according to length of service 


Upper left: A member of the Guard plays the | 
fife. Guardsmen march to music of fife and drum} 


Center left: The Guard marches through St. Pe. J 
ter’s Square in formation on ceremonial occasion | 


Lower left: Recruit takes oath of office in cere-\ 


mony of swearing in as member of the Swiss guards 
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march, halberd on shoulder, beside the 
sedia gestatoria, on which the Pope is 
borne by his attendants. During cere- 
monies in St. Peter’s or elsewhere, they 
are never far from his side. And even 
after the public ceremonies have drawn 
to a close, the Swiss remain on hand. 
Their watch never ceases. 

sy day, ten Swiss Guardsmen are al- 
ways stationed in the magnificent, high- 
ceilinged Sala Clementina, the anteroom 
to the Pope’s private apartments. At 
night, after all the Vatican’s gates have 
been swung shut, one man mounts the 
guard in the Sala Clementina, whde 
another is posted just in front of the 
Pope’s door. In addition, the Swiss 
Guard keeps a round-the-clock watch at 
all the entrances to the Vatican. Thirty- 
three men make up each of the two day- 
watches; eight stand sentinel duty at 
night. 

When the Holy Father moves to his 
villa at Castel Gandolfo in the hot sum- 
mer months, a detachment of seventeen 
Guardsmen under a sergeant goes along 
with him. Whenever he so much as 
takes a walk in the Vatican gardens, as 
he does every afternoon on the stroke of 
two, an escort of three Swiss, armed with 


automatic rifles, follows him at a dis- 
creet distance. 

Though the Guardsman’s dress is 
antique, his training is modern. <A 


crack shot with a rifle (almost a national 
heritage with the Swiss) , he is also adept 
at hand-to-hand Such — skills 
are not pointless. Vatican 
City is a notably quiet and law-abiding 
state, with a comfortable little jail that’s 
But there has been at 
Ieast one incident within living memory 
which underlines the necessity for vigil- 
ance, particularly against cranks. 

In 1929 a Swedish woman, suffering 


combat. 
altogether 


always empty. 


from a mental disorder, whipped out a 
pistol in St. Peter’s and fired at one of 
the canons, who was also the apostolic 
vicar to Norway. Fortunately, an alert 
bystander bumped the woman’s arm as 
she was aiming and caused the shot to 
miss. But the warning was there. 
How did it happen that Swiss were 
chosen to form the Pope’s bodyguard? 
It’s a question that visitors to the Vati- 
can often ask. It was not really by 
chance that the Guard’s founder, Julius 
II, turned his attention to the men olf 
Switzerland. ‘They ranked among the 


best soldiers of the day. Moreover, 
they were known as loyal sons of the 
Church. And in the turbulent Renais- 


sance, Pope Julius needed both qualities 
—loyalty and courage—in his entourage. 

Temporal ruler of the Papal Siates, 
spiritual ruler of the Church, he was an 
energetic, strong-willed man even for 
his day. His contemporaries referred 
to him (behind his back) as “// Terri- 


bile”—the terrible-tempered one, for he 
was constantly at loggerheads with the 
petty princes of the Peninsula. 

The original 150 Swiss Guardsmen 
were recruited under an agreement with 
the local authorities of Zurich. They 
reached Rome in January, 1506, and 
took up quarters at the Vatican’s gate, 
from which they have never moved, 
except for one brief interval, in all the 
years since. They did not serve quiet 
sentinel duty for long. With his other 
forces, the Pope led his new troop off 
to battle against Perugia and Bologna. 
They more than fulfilled his expecta- 


tions. But the most glorious page in 


Swiss Guard history was written two 
decades later under another Pope, 
Clement VII. The occasion was that 


riot of pillage and bloodshed known as 
the Sack of Rome. 

Clement had aroused the wrath of the 
powerful Holy Roman Emperor, Charles 
V, by signing an alliance with some of 
Charles’ enemies. The Emperor prom- 
In early 1527, he put 
10,000 men into the 
field and ordered a march on Rome. 

On the morning of May 6, 1527, the 
invading army, thirsting for blood and 
plunder (their only “pay”), stood be- 
fore the fog-blanketed 
Vatican. Their first attack was beaten 
off. But with the second, the defenders, 
outnumbered two-to-one, hurled 
back. The bulk of the Swiss Guard 
formed a porcupine-like circle of brist- 
ling halberds and retreated to St. Peter’s 
Square. 


ised vengeance. 
a strong army ol 


walls of the 


were 


There, cut down one by one, 


they fought a courageous last stand 


odds. \ halt- 
dozen survivors, seeking refuge in the 


against overwhelming 
Basilica, were pursued and butchered 
around the high altar. 

But the Guard’s delaying action had 
been When the Spanish- 
burst into the papal 
could not find Clement. 
Protected by a band of forty-three Swiss 
Guards, he had 


passage to the 


successful. 
German forces 


yalace, they 
I 


hurried away by 
Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, the old fortress on the banks of 
the ‘Tiber. Here, however, he 
finally forced to surrender after a short 


been 
a secret 


was 


siege. ‘Though they slaughtered thou- 
sands of Romans and sacked the city, 
the victors didn’t harm the Pope. But, 


as one of their conditions, they de- 
that the Guard be dis- 
It was a tribute to the Guard, 
which had taken a heavy toll of the 
enemy while losing three out of four of 


its own men. 


manded Swiss 


banded. 





ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman and 
former United Press Correspondent, has writ- 
ten articles for Maclean’s as well as This 
Week and other Sunday magazines. 


Twenty years later, however, another 
Pope, Paul III, re-established the force. 
In the long years to follow, the Swiss 
repeatedly gave a good account of them- 
selves—at the great sea battle of Lepanto 
against the Turks, 
and in uprisings against the papacy in 
1848 and 1870. 

The Vatican today has three 
military corps besides the Swiss Guard. 


against 


Napoleon, 


other 


The seventy-man Noble Guard, founded 
in 1801 from the highest 
Roman aristocracy, is primarily an honor- 


and drawn 
ary body taking part in solemn proces- 
The Honor 
Guard is middle-class 
Romans who likewise perform duties 
on festive (nd lastly, the 
Papal Gendarmes, 150 men strong, are 
the policemen of the Vatican, keeping 
order in the tiny 108-acre state. 

But the remains the 
senior service. As such, the Swiss boast 
a little island of privilege in the Vatican. 
Their barracks, inside St. Ann’s 
Gate, includes a chapel, a canteen, a 


sionals. 500-man Palatine 


composed of 


occasions. 


Swiss Guard 


just 


tailor shop, as well as living quarters 
and offices. They have their own chap- 
plain, their own flag. 

Service in the Guard is traditional in 
Two men at the 
present time, for example, are sons of 
former Guardsmen; 


a few Swiss families. 


others are 
But the tradition was much 


two 
brothers. 
stronger in the past than today—a half 
century ago there 

serving at the same time. Of all the 
names linked Guard's 
history, none appears more frequently 
than that of the Pfyffer von Altishofen 
family ol Over the centuries 
fewer than eleven 


were five brothers 


with the Swiss 


Lucerne. 
it has furnished no 
of the corps’ twenty-eight commandents. 


The latest was Baron Heinrich Pfyffer 
von Altishofen, who headed the unit 
from 1942 until his death in March, 
1957. (To succeed him, Pope Pius XII 


appointed Robert Nunlist, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Swiss Army and a philoso- 
phy professor to boot.) 


Each vear about a score of new re- 
cruits arrive in Rome to don the famous 
Guard uniform. About half of them 


hail from mountain villages, half trom 
towns and cities, mostly in the German- 
Today 
twenty-two 


speaking section of Switzerland. 
twelve out of the country’s 
cantons are represented in the Guard. 
Aged between nineteen and twenty-hive, 
each recruit has usually finished his two- 
must 
be in first-rate physical condition, stand 
at least height 
Guardsmen are taller than this) . 


year military service af home. He 
five-leet-nine in (most 
Each 
must be Catholic. of course, and furnish 
excellent 

On arrival he with his 
uniforms and begins a period of inten- 
sive training. has a 


character references. 


is fitted out 
The Swiss Guard 
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SNOWSTORM IN THE WOODS 


The brooding sky lets down a porticre 


across the winter hill. 


White and grav 


and wove with snowflakes, it is cloisonne 


and mutes the world in 


silence like a prayer. 


I hear the whispered sound of tiny feet 
too secret, almost, for my\ mortal ear. 


It fades awav for I have come too near 


a hemlock copse where feathered trackings meet. 


The wind digs tunnels underneath the trees 


where quail and pheasant huddle, wing to wing. 


A storm makes haven for each wildling thing, 
offsets its fury with a place of peace. 


FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELL 


THE CONTRADICTION 


There was a trenchant sweetness in your days, 


Honey secreted from the flowers of pain. 


Suffering, vou blessed: affrighted, vou gave courage, 


Baffled, vou spoke out plain. 


Many assailed vou, who derided none; 


You heard out liars, and were not deceived. 
You laughed at your own hurt, others you solaced, 


Believing all things, whom so few believed. 


No taint or stain vou suffered on vour honor; 


All men’s honor lay safe upon your tongue. 


You had no youth; but 
You live forever young. 


in my heart's remembering 


RACHEL HARRIS CAMPBELL 





well-deserved reputation for smartness 
Drill—with orders barked 


German—thus 


in formation. 
out in occupies an im 
portant place in his life during the first 
few months. He must learn. tor one 
thing, how to manipulate 


halberd 


an eight-foot 


without Crowning himself in 


the process. He learn, not 


What 


when 


must also 


one salute, but five different ones. 


is more difficult. he must learn 


to use them. The most important salute, 
the Kniefall, is 


For this the Guardsman voes down on 


reserved tor the Pope. 


one knee, salutes with his left hand 


while 


halberd at = arm’s 


length with the other. The 


grasping his 
four lesser 
salutes are accorded cardinals and heads 
of state, bishops, and on down. 
Discipline is strict. \ Guardsman 
usually has every third day free, but the 
evening roll call comes early—9 o'clock 
in winter, Each 
year, however, he has a month’s vacation. 


10 o’clock in summer. 


There is no fixed period of enlist 


99 
= 


ment in the Guard. Some of the officers 
have been with the corps for many years. 
For example, the present second-in-com- 
mand, Lt. Col. Ulrich Ruppen, began 
his service in 1926; the chaplain, Msgr. 
Paul 


Sergeant-ma joi 


and the 
1931. \ 
pension plan rewards one-third pay for 
life to a 


Krieg, two years earlier: 


enlisted in 
years’ service; 
alter 15 
full pay after 20 years. 


man alter ten 


two-thirds his pay years, and 
But the vast majority of men in the 


Guard serve only three to five years. 
The reason is simple: except for the 
officers and sergeant-major, a: man can- 
not marry and stay on in the Guard. Con- 
sequently, he is openly encouraged to 


think of 


vetting a good liberal education. 


Rome as a way ol 
Much 
of his leisure time is therefore spent in 
study 


his time in 


serious 
first-rate 
both on the job and off. 


and reading. He gets 


some training in languages, 


Italian, of 
learn, but it’s net ex- 


course, he must 


ceptional for him to learn several othe 
languages besides. 
What do they become in later lif 

Some have wound up in travel burea 

or import-export firms, where the 
knowledge of languages stands them iq 
Others have entered the 
Swiss police force or customs servicg 
Some return to family farms. And threg 
or four have become professional paint 


good stead. 


ers after art studies pursued in their 
spare time while Guardmen in Rome, 

But not all return to Switzerland after 
leaving the Pope’s service. Since the 
half-dozen ex-Guardsmen, em 
American pilgrims met in 


war, a 
couraged by 
the Vatican, have immigrated to Amer 
ica. One is now a farmer in Wisconsin, 
Another, in Chicago, works in a cheese 
factory—a Swiss cheese factory, naturally, 
The others have jobs as airline mechan 
ics and office employees elsewhere in 
the States. 

Wherever he settles, whatever he does, 
the ex-Guardsman tends to look back 
on his years at the Vatican with pride 
and some nostalgia. And if he can go 
back on a visit, he usually tries to time 
his stav in Rome with the first week in 
May. 

In the Vatican calendar, May 6 of 
every yeal belongs, in a sense, to the 
Swiss Guard. It is the day, celebrated 
year after year, when the corps honors 


There‘s a reason. 


the memory of those men who fought so 
gallantly during the Sack of Rome. 
The day begins with Mass in the 
Guard chapel. Afterward the Guards 
men, all splendidly arrayed in gala uni- 
form and glistening armor, form ranks 
in the courtyard of their barracks. The 
commandant wreath on the 
there and awards 
medals, bearing the Pope’s head, to 
men with outstanding service. Then, to 
the sound of fife and drum, the Swiss 
Guard marches smartly out of their 
compound, Peter’s Square, 
and into the Belvedere Courtyard of the 
apostolic palace, where they pass in re- 


lays a 


memorial fountain 


across St. 


view before a throng of prelates, foreign 
diplomats, and _ relatives. 

The high point comes when the year’s 
new recruits take their solemn oath of 
allegiance to the Pope. First, as_ the 
whole company stands at attention, the 
chaplain reads the oath. Then 
new Guardsman steps forward in turn, 
grasps the corps’ flagstaff with his left 
hand, and above his 
head, with three fingers extended. In 
the dead silence that falls, he proclaims 
in his native German: “I 


each 


raises his right 


swear to ob- 
serve all this in loyalty and good faith 
—so help me God and His saints!” 

His words resound through the court- 
yard, reminding all present of the Swiss 
Guard’s 450 years of dedicated service 
to those who guide Peter’s bark. 








A SIGN PICTURE ESSAY 


Niat 


IS A 


riest ? 


The priesthood is the mystery 
of man ascending to the throne of 
God and of God coming down to 
man. The priest is bridge, mediator 
between God and man. Like Moses 
on Sinai, he is allowed to go up to 
God only on the condition that he 
bring back to man the treasure that 
he has seen and heard and received. 
And yet, how can a mere man do 
this? The answer is that the priest 
is a man apart. The hands that offer 
sacrifice to God are hands of mere 
flesh and bone, ves; but they are also 
hands that have been anointed in the 
name of Christ to act for Christ in 
the continuing sacrificial expiation of 
the sins of man in the Mass. There 
would be no Mass without the priest- 
hood, no priesthood without the Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 
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PLANNER: Father Moody discusses proposal 


for new school with lay committee member 


PREACHER: The gospels and the liturgy are 


constant themes of sermons in St. Paul’s yulpit 





He is 
"A ll things to all men 


As a human prototype of Christ, the priest bears witness to his Master in everything 


he does. As priest, he makes Christ's presence real on countless altars and in count- 
less hearts. As pastor, he extends the reign of Christ among his people and beyond 
to those who are not yet members of Christ. As preacher and teacher, he heralds 
the Gospel to all who may hear. And as administrator of the material goods of a 
parish, he shows forth the limitless charity of Christ, putting its facilities in the 
service of the works of mercy. Uniquely typical of all these functions of a priest 
is Rev. Joseph N. Moody, pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Congers, New York, a 
sprawling suburban parish with two missions and a rapidly growing Catholic 
population. An erudite man with a wide reputation as a writer and scholar, Father 
Moody still approaches his pastoral duties with all the humble zeal of a simple 
French curé. When his parishioners are not coming to him for help and advice, 
he is going to them to comfort in sickness, to console in tragedy, to instruct and 
counsel where there is ignorance or doubt. Yet, despite the rigors of his parish 
schedule, he still finds time to teach two days a week at Notre Dame College in 
Staten Island, N. Y., and to continue his thinking and writing. An inspired man, 
but no more inspired, he would insist, than any other zealous pastor. 







met 
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TEACHER: Two days a week, Father Moody go 


gives courses at Notre Dame on Staten Island 





THINKER: A writer of repute, Father Moody 


takes time each day for research and writing 











ADMINISTRATOR: Father Moody stops by Rock- 
land Lake mission to check on progress of refurbish- 
ing. Despite expenses, parish debt was just paid off 


COUNSELOR: For parishioners with 
problems, F'ather Moody has a ready ear 
and a large store of wisdom and advice 


COMFORTER: Once or twice a week, 
he visits Good Samaritan hospital in Suf- 
fern, New York, to seek out and comfort 
parishioners from St. Paul’s who are ill 
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He is the 


eople’s channel of grace 


As the priest represents Christ in the sacrifice of the Mass and as he continues 
the work of Christ in ruling and teaching the people of Christ, so does he con- 
tinue the action of Christ in still another respect: serving as the people’s 
channel of grace as the ordinary minister of most of the Sacraments. Through 
the cleansing water of Baptism, he washes away the stain of original sin and 
makes new citizens of the City of God. With the forgiving words of Penance, 
he restores the failing Christian to God’s grace and peace. He dispenses food 
for the spirit in the Bread of the Eucharist. He prepares the Christian with 
the oil of Extreme Unction for his last passage to God. And when a young 
man and woman join themselves in Matrimony, he is there to witness their 
promises and to bless their love. Thus the priest is present at every crucial 
moment in the Christian’s life, at every step on his way to God. His medi- 
ating action makes smooth the Christian’s way, makes light his burden. 





MATR 


§ isters, 


BAPTISM: Through the cleanj 






PENANCE: Ego te absolvo. Speaking in the name of 
Christ, the priest restores grace to souls. In and out 
of the confessional, he must be a man of forgiveness. 






THE EUCHARIST: The priest feeds the souls of the faithful with 
the Body of Christ, food for the traveler on the difficult road to God 





fog” : 
oy “yo ti 
re a a 
MATRIMONY: Though the couple are the min- EXTREME UNCTION: At death, 


isters, the priest is there to witness and to bless priestly hands bring the Christian peace 


et of Baptism, the infant sets out on the Christian life. The priest again acts as Christ, through whom we are all reborn 




















an like other men | 2, 


As close as he is and must be to Christ, the priest is still a man like other } 
men. His work is just as hard and tiring; his responsibilities just as} | 
heavy; his need for rest, a day off, just as pressing. The responsibilities } | 
held by Msgr. John J. Kiley of the Newark Archdiocese are perhaps not} | 
typical of every priest’s, but the heavy working schedule he follows most 
certainly is. From his rising at 5:30 a.m. until he retires late at night 
the monsignor is charged with the task of keeping four large arch. 
diocesan organizations functioning smoothly and efhciently. It is a job 
that is as killing as that of a top business executive, yet he disclaims 
that his work is hard. With a characteristic quip he says: “The laymen 
PRAYER: An hour of prayer do the hard work, I just come around and smile.” The laymen disagree, 
after Mass starts a busy day As one said: “I wouldn’t take his job for $20,000. There’s no end to it. 
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DAY’S ROUTINE: Monsignor Kiley directs operations of archdiocesan co-operative buying agency, left, and 
the Mount Carmel Guild Center, middle and right. He also directs archdiocesan C.Y.O., not shown 





FOURTH JOB is at The Advocate, diocesan paper. Going over pages with Floyd Anderson, managing editor 


on rin tye at 
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PRIEST’S DAY OFF: “All work and 
no play,” says Rev. Walter Debold, 
an assistant at St. Joseph’s parish in 
Jersey City, N. J., “would make Walter 
a dull priest.”” Too much work and too 
little relaxation can sharply reduce a 
priest’s mental, physical, and spiritual 
efficiency, just as it would anyone 
else’s. ‘That’s why most dioceses insist 
that priests use their time off to restore 
themselves for the work ahead and 
not to take on other woik. How does 
a priest spend his day off? Father 
Debold is probably typical. He spends 
at least part of it with his family, stop- 
ping off to see his parents and, later, 
his brother and his family. At one 
of these places, he'll be met by several 


brother priests and set off for an outing. 
It may be a walk in the mountains, 
an afternoon of golf, a visit to an art 


museum, or a trp to a concert in 
New York. Whatever it is, it will be 
meant for fun. 
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Brief 

A major screen achievement and a drama of tremendous 
impact, THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI was filmed 
in the mountains and jungles of Ceylon with William 
Holden, Alec Guinness, and Sessue Hayakawa in the prin- 
cipal roles. 


Reviews in 


Ihe latter is the Japanese commandant of a 
prisoner-of-war camp where Holden, an American sailor, and 
Guinness, a British colonel, are held. 
being built across the river 
captured officers work with 


\ railroad bridge is 
and the Japanese that 
the men in constructing it. 
Holden escapes, but returns with a commando unit assigned 
to the job of dynamiting the complete trestle. The 
pense has been magnificently realized in script, direction, 
and photography, and the film’s antiwai i 


insist 


sus- 


message is) pre- 
sented unobtrusively but most effectively. Guinness is out- 
standing as a precise, didactic officer who lives by the rule 


book, but the entire cast is impressive. \ powerlul and grip- 


ping story, this is recommended tor the family. (Columbia) 
Sentiment the 
pioneer family, a slow-paced, though interesting, drama called 
ALL MINE TO GIVE. the feminine 
audience as the problems of a Scottish immigrant couple un- 
fold. Set in the back Wisconsin, it reaches a 
misty pitch when the parents die and the twelve-year-old son 
is faced with the ordeal of finding foster homes for his five 
sisters and brothers 


is the dominant emotion in another saga of 


The appeal is fon 
country. of 
There is some comedy to counterpoint 


the poignant passages, but the emphasis is on heart-tugs. 


Glynis Johns and Cameron Mitchell are believable as the 














STAGE 
AND 
SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 
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a 


parents. but the children, headed by Patty McCormack and 
Rex Thompson, bring the greater audience response. (Uni- 

] 8 8 ] 
versal-RKO) 


SAD SACK is tailored to fit the zany antics of Jerry Lewis. 
It offers the frenzied comic as a GI who is something of a 
problem to all who come within range. The Army turns 
him over to a psychiatrist, a lady Major, who finds the going 
mighty rough. So will those in the audience who have passed 
their tenth birthday. (Paramount ) 


THE ENEMY BELOW focuses on submarine warfare dur- 
ing the second world conflict, with engrossing and incisive 
results. Though this is ostensibly a sharp battle between an 
American submarine, it resolves 
into a more personal conflict between the respective captains, 
Robert Mitchum, as the American, and Curt Jurgens, as an 
old-line navy man anti-Nazi the swastika 
with reluctance, maneuver and wait for each other to make 
the fatal mistake. Scenes of sea and underwater action are 
realistically handled in this well-staged, admirably 
family adventure. (20th Century-Fox) 


destroyer and a German 


and who wears 


acted 


William Faulkner’s novel Pylon serves as the basis for 
THE TARNISHED ANGELS with Rock Hudson, Dorothy 


Malone, Robert Stack, and Jack Carson. This tale of barn- | 


storming pilots risking their lives in crackerbox planes is a 
cismal and often disreputable affair, as dangerous morally 
as the patched-up jobs the principal characters fly. It is a 
waste of talent and time. (Universal-International) 

OLD YELLER is another heart-warming, sentimental Disney 
classic, this time the story of two boys and a dog meeting 
The hound is a 
stray who attaches himself to a wilderness farm family and 
protects it from a variety of frontier menaces. There is ex- 
citement and charm, humor and pathos, packaged in the 
usual bright Disney style. Dorothy McGuire, Fess Parker, 
and Chuck Connors are fine as the adults involved, but the 
major laurels go to Tommy Kirk and Kevin Corcoran, as the 
young brothers, and to Spike, their canine pal. This is a 
splendid family film and a fine example of what can be ac 
complished through intelligent handling of a simple, whole- 
theme. (Buena Vista) 


danger and adventure in pioneer Texas. 


some 
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WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION, Agatha Christie’s 
superb courtroom drama, becomes a fascinating adult movie. 
With the precision of a disciplined and inspired symphony 
orchestra, the members of the brilliant cast act out the 
Christie charade, in which a young man stands trial in 
Old Bailey for the murder of a wealthy widow who had 
befriended him. In this role Tyrone Powe1 
depth and versatility not evident 

Dietrich scores decisively as his wife. 


exhibits a 
Marlene 
Charles Laughton’s 
bag of vocal and facial tricks provides a series of amusing 
moments, and there are striking vignettes by Una O'Connor, 
Torin Thatcher, Norma Varden, John Williams, and the 
imperturbable Elsa Lancaster. 


before, and 


\n engrossing exception to 
the theory that courtroom drama and legal problems must 
be dull entertainment. (United Artists) 


Wycherly’s Restoration comedy, THE COUNTRY WIFE, is 
interpreted with more abandon than conviction by Julie 
Harris, Laurence Harvey, and Pamela Brown in the latest 
revival of the bawdy classic. A racy, rowdy, tasteless farce, it 
has been given a handsome production, which does not dis- 
guise the fact that it is frankly offensive and just as obviously 
dated. 


Thomas Wolfe’s gargantuan novel LOOK HOMEWARD, 
ANGEL has been dramatized by Ketti Frings in simple, ad- 
mirable terms. As interpreted by Anthony Perkins, Jo Van 
Fleet, Hugh Griffith, and a practically flawless cast, the play 
















Opposite page, left: Alec Guinness as a cap- 
tured British colonel in “The Bridge on the River Kwai” 


Opposite page, right: Tommy Kirk and Kevin 
Corcoran with “Spike.” heroic range dog in ““Old Yeller” 


Above: Charles Laughton questions accused mur- 
derer (Tyrone Power) in “Witness for the Prosecution” 


Right: Siobhan McKenna and Art Carney in “The 
Rope Dancers,” drama of an Irish-American family, set 
in lower Manhattan at the turn of the century 


is alternately powerful and poignant, 
moody and placid. It is the story of Eugene Gants turbulent 


uusitive and explosive, 


adolescence and its effect on the shy, sensitive boy on the 
verge of maturity, struggling against the things he despises 
and dreaming of a glorious, wide world to be conquered. 
The canvas is at times a wretched one, etched with words 
and deeds without any moral stamina, an almost pitiful 
recounting of lives minus the sustaining ‘power of faith. 
There are brief moments when the skies brighten for them, 
but the Gants are not a happy tribe. Perkins’ superb inter- 
pretation of the boy is a performance which will be talked 
about for years, and Miss Van Fleet, as his greedy, domineei 
ing, pathetic mother, is equally brilliant. Their climactic 
scene as the son leaves for college and freedom is magnificent 
drama, unloosing all the grief and violent emotions pent up 
for years. With all its imperfections, this is an absorbing 
drama. 

TIME REMEMBERED is an absurd, though pleasant, 
fantasy by Jean Anouilh, with Helen Hayes, Richard Burton, 
and Susan Strasberg miming its romanticisms and humor 
in superb style. It is the wistful tale of a French Countess 
who enlists the aid of a little Paris milliner in a campzign 
to arouse her nephew long disconsolate over the death of 
his sweetheart. There are times when the Countess’ ro- 
mantic scheme verges on the preposterous, but those moments 
are balanced by the over-all charm of the production, 
Anoulih’s wit, which has been well preserved in the Patricia 
Noyes adaptation, and the brilliant work of Miss Hayes. 
Time Remembered has the sort of magic the theater offers all 


too seldom. 


A grimmer, but equally fascinating, view of life is offered 
by Morton Wishengrad in THE ROPE DANCERS, a tragic 
study of anguish and frustration in a New York tenement 
at the turn of the century. Siobhan McKenna and Art 
Carney are co-starred as parents of a girl born with a sixth 
finger on one hand. 


The parents have separated, but the 
wastrel father constantly seeks a reconciliation. The mother 
has become dour and emotionless in the face of her prob- 
lems, denying the child any real affection and bitterly blam- 
ing the husband for the situation. It is a wretched situation 
and the author spares neither his characters nor the audi- 


ence its suffering. His resolution is weak, and his inability 
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to supply any sound spiritual foundation is a serious handi- 
cap to the success of his plav. 


However, within its limits, 


this is a striking. somber studv, with Miss Mckenna and 
Carney offering brilliant contrasting portrayals. Joan 
Blondell and Young Beverly Lunsford are also excellent 


in this moving and compelling production. 


FAIR GAME is a 
with the 
the ardent attentions of all males in 


concerned 
model to fend off 
her orbit. The girl 
in question is a divorcee, a fact which sets salesmen and 
tycoon alike in determined pursuit. The result is a dull 
and objectionable session in which seduction is headlined, 


boring, amateurish comedy 


efforts of a garment center 


underscored, and emphasized ad nauseum. There are no 


redeeming features except the final curtain. 


The singing of Lena Horne and the agreeable performing 
the highlights of JAMAICA, 
Harold Arlen, 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, bring a 
minimum of imagination and zip to their work, and the 
stars are called deficit. This they 
almost succeed in doing. despite the handicaps of a_ pallid 


of Richardo Montalban are 
a routine musical, calypso style. 


and the librettists. E. Y. 


Compose I 


upon to make up the 


book and the combination of risqué lyrics and suggestive 


costuming. 


MONIQUE is a macabre mystery play with an ingenuous 
climax and 
Patricia Jessel. 
husband who enlists the 
in ridding 


some vivid acting by the sinister appearing 
Denham Elliott is co-starred as an unhappy 
support of his waiting paramour 
The other 


woman is a doctor, and thus her knowledge is put to use 


himself of an unco-operative wile. 


in disposing of the “unreasonable spouse. It is chilling 


fare. with considerable suspense value. However, the moral 
problem is handled in somewhat oblique manner, and there 


is inadequate compensation in the trick wrap-up. 


Anne Baxter's return to the stage is less than triumphant, 


for her vehicle. THE SQUARE ROOT OF WONDERFUL, 


is an aimless, garrulous, and often offensive drama by 
Carson McCullers The author terms it a “love. story,” 
and certainly she does concentrate on the subject in all 


its sacred and profane aspects to the point of boredom. It 
slightly 
square 


is a confused and pointless recitation, relieved but 
to the 


recommended 


by the acting, though neve) point where th 


root is either wonderful or 
RUMPLE is a 


whenever 


musical comedy which lives up to promise 


Eddie Fov is in the spotlight, fails to impress 


when he isn’t, and proves highly objectionable when co-star 


Gretchen Wyler brings her offensive dance routines into 


focus. The basic idea is amusing, bringing two comic strip 
characters to life in an eflort to arouse their creator from 
lethargic inaction. Unless thev succeed in geitinge him back 
to work within forty-eight hours, Rumple and his saucy 
blonde co-character will be relegated to Oblivia to join the 


forgotten comic-scrip figures of yesteryear. Foy’s droll style, 
his disarming personality and rubber-legged funmaking, are 
wasted in a lost cause. 


Noel Coward 
LIN sets himself 
total 
sophisticated spoof of the 


NUDE WITH VIO- 


which is not 


as writer-director-star of 
task, one crowned 


Coward, the 


quite a 


with SUCCESS iuthor, has 


Pp nned a 
art world which lacks both inven- 
tiveness and sparkle \s the star, he plays the role of valet 


to a celebrated who is actually an 


fraud. When the 


artist unscrupulous 


artist dies. the story ot his fakery comes 


to light in a series of slim vignettes wherein four protegés 


who actually painted his pictures are bought off. Mediocre 
at best, with the expected bits of Cowardian fluff and bad 
taste, this resembles nothing more than second-rate play§ 
writing with its limp wit and aimless lampoon. 


The sorbid details of the Loeb-Leopold murder are spelled 
out in COMPULSION, a lengthy unattractive play in 
which sex, sociology, Freudian psychiatry, and special plead. 
ing are intermingled in sprawling, indiscriminate fashion, 
Chicago’s thrill murderers of 1924 are the attractive 
or sympathetic protagonists any dramatist could find. This 
probe into their abnormal attitudes, complex personalities, 
and horrible crime does not have the mitigating touch or 


least 


artistic value. Some of the many flashback scenes do gen- 
erate considerable dramatic fire, and the work of Roddy Me 
Dowall and Dean Stockwell, as the perverted killers, is master- 
ful, but the general attitude and atmosphere of the play is 
lurid and the treatment in exceptionally poor taste. 


Cause for Concern 


“Civil legislation by itself does not constitute an adequate 
standard of morality,” declared the Bishops’ Committee in 
its 1957 Statement. Which makes the recent Supreme Court 
decision upsetting Chicago’s ban on the French movie The 
Love Game ail the more disturbing. The United States Court 
of Appeals declared that the calculated purpose (of the 
film) was to arouse sexual desires. Yet the Supreme Court 
Ceclared a ban on such material is an “intringement on the 
freedoms of speech and press.” At a moment when there is 
such great alarm all over the country. on the flood of obscene 
literature and movies, this high court decision is cause tor 
concern, 


Playguide 


(On Tour) The Happiest Mil- 
lionaive; Players, Inc. 


FOR THE FAMILY: 


FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Bells are Ringing; 
Happy Hunting; Mary Stuart; 
Romanoff and Juliet; A Visit to 
a Small Planet; The Most Happy 
Fella; The Cave Dwellers; Time 
Remembered; The Rope Dan- 


cers 
(On Tour) No Time for Ser- 
geants; The Diary of Anne 
Frank; The Matchmaker 
PARTLY Monique; Nude with Violin; 
OBJECTIONABLE: Rumple; Jamaica (On Tour) 


Separate Tables; Inherit the 
Wind; Look Homeward, Angel 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Fair Game; Na- 
ture’s Way; Auntie Mame; Long 
Day’s Journey into Night; The 
Iceman Cometh; Tunnel of 
Love; Three-Penny Opera; New 
Girl in Town; West Side Story; 
Look Back in Anger; 
Root of Wonderful 


Compulsion; 


Sq uare 


(On Tour) IWaliz of the Torea- 
dors; Middle of the Night; 
Fanny; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
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ster: Statue of St. Peter in Rome, shown above, will ap- 
; pear as closing scene for NCCM’s four television 
y Is films carrying over-all title of ‘‘Rome Eternal’ 
late 
in 
ur 
[he 
yurt 
the 
urt 
the 
> is 
ene 
for 
fil- 
ng; 
ts Milton Berle’s prominent role in early television, 
which earned for him the title of ‘‘Mr. Television,’ 
to received acknowledgment on ninety-minute show 
Pp 
me 
an 
Rome Eternal: a TV “First” 
wide Television viewers all over the United 
me States, notably their Catholic fellows 
should find much of interest in a series 
of four new programs carrying the 
es over-all title of Rome Eternal and cov- 
1) ering 2000 years of history. 
he Produced by the National Council of 
: Catholic Men in co-operation with 
NBC-TV, the series is unique in the 
1a- annals of TV production in addition 
" to being a “TV first” and the first of 
he several special projects planned for the 
oj current season by the NCCM = and 
ew NBC-TV. 
ys Written by Pulitzer Prize-winner Paul 
ve Horgan, with a musical score by noted 
composer Jacques Belasco, the four 
half-hour films were made in black-and 
a- white in Italy last summer and, to- 
ul; gether, present for the first time on TV 
J. a historical portrait of Rome and 
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Georgianna Carhart, young-old lady who spiced the 
“Life Begins at 80’ program for its ten-year radio- 
TV run, now lives in Mary Manning Walsh Home 





Among the performers cited for important part they 
played in television's first ten years was the popu- 
lar comedy team of Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 


Vatican City, including their religious, 


artistic, and cultural heritages. 

All four will be shown on NBC-TV’s 
Catholic Hour on consecutive Sundays 
in January from 1:30 to 2 p.m., EST. 


The premiere, The City of Peter, will 
The City of Faith, Jan. 
12 Jan. 19; and 
Our Moment in Time, Jan. 26. 


be seen Jan. 5: 
2: Renaissance Rome, 
While the programs may be enjoyed 
separately, they contain a continuity 
that the Rome, 


past and present, that traces the great 


describes brilliance of 
and sometimes tragic life of the Eternal 
City and explains the significance of 
Rome and the Papacy in the history of 
Christianity Western 
and the contemporary importance of 
the Vatican in world affairs. 

Among other things, through Rome 


and civilization 


Eternal, viewers will be able to see the 
genius of Michelangelo, Raphael, and 


o- 


Wally Cox and Tony Randall were among those 
presented on “Wide, Wide World” review of tele- 
vision’s first decade, entitled ‘‘The Fabulous Infant’ 


Radio and Television 





“The Fabulous Infant’ also acknowledged its debt 


Arturo Toscanini 
medium’s success 


to the 
for his 


late composer-conductor 
contribution to the 


by JOHN LESTER 


art 
buildings that 


countless extant 


the 


monuments 


Bernini and 


works, and 


annually attract millions of travelers 


from the four corners of the earth, as 


well as the luxurious apartments of the 
Borgias, the unparalleled treasures of 


the Vatican, and excavation work on 
the tomb of St. Peter 
The exciting, yet reverent, atmos- 


phere and life of modern Rome wili be 


depicted in the faces and activities of 


twentieth-century Romans. 


Specifically, the first program in the 
series, The City of Peter, will detail 
the richness of Imperial Rome's ma- 


terial culture, the poverty of its spiritual 
culture, and its significance as a civiliz- 
ing force, with stress on the transition 
from paganism to Christianity for which 
this vast totalitarian empire the 
stage. The City of Faith will treat the 
liberation of the Church under Constan- 


set 
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tine, the growth of faith through the 
Middle Ages, and the fundamental role 
and influence of the Bible for which 


1,000 years of translation and copying 
required, The 
and staggering quantity of 
during the 

Renaissance 


were wonder, 
Christian art 
is examined in 
this 
brilliant score of 
portions of a Mass 
sung by the famed Sistine Chapel Choir. 
Our Moment of will show the 
heart of modern Vatican City, 
the spiritual 500,000,000 
world. 

with the 

is another 


beauty, 


Renaissance 


Rome, and program, 
in addition to the 
Belasco, contains 
Time 
Rome, 
center ol 
Catholics throughout the 
Holy 
fea- 
this 


audienc« 
Xi, 


concluding 


\ special 
Father, 
ture of the 


Pope Pius 
program in 
Rome Eternal series. 
Although in television 
1951, when it launched 
Hour on NBC, the 


only 
The Catholic 
National Council of 


since 


Catholic Men entered broadcasting in 
1930 with production of The Catholic 
Hour on NBC radio. 

The Council has been a leader in 


religious programing ever since. 
In addition to The Catholic 
which one of the largest 


Hour, 
station 
lineups of any noncommercial TV pro- 
gram in the United States, the NCCM 
also produces Catholic programs in the 
CBS-TV series Look Up And Live 
Lamp Unto My Feet. 
Since the inception of it 
ment in 1951, the 216 
has produced 
viewed by an _ estimated 
than 559,000,000. 
Catholic Hou? alone, 
100 NBC-TV 
May, August, 
average 


has 


and 


s TV depart- 
separate pro- 
erams it have been 
audience of 
more 


The 


more 


carried by 
than 
January, 

reaches an 


stations during 
and Octeber, 
weekly audience of 


about 3,000,000, nearly 40 per cent of 





PREMIERE— Ninth, successive television season 
of NBC Opera C P Pp with “Dialog 
Carmelites,”” with Leontyne Price, Rosemary Kuhl- 
man, Elaine Malbin, and (kneeling) Patricia Neway 








FIBBER AND FRIEND—Unable to remain in re- 

tirement for long, Jim and Marian Jordan, the be- 
loved ‘Fibber McGee & Molly“ of radio, agreed to 
make regular week-end visits to ‘Monitor’ program 


of the 


whom are non-Catholics, according to a 
recent survey. 
For Rome Eternal, its latest, most 


and 
has 


ambitious, most expensive project, 
the NCCM found a worthy 
for the 2000-year journey in writer 
Horgan. 

A Pulitzer for his monu- 
mental two-volume historical work, The 


‘orth American History 


guide 
Paul 


Prize-winner 


Rio Grande in N 


(1954), in the spring of 1957, Horgan 
also won the Harper's Prize for his first 
novel The Fault of Angels and the 
Campion Award for distinguished con- 
tributions to Catholic letters. 

His twentieth and latest book Give 


Book Club 


was published in September 


Me Possession, a Catholic 
selection, 
of 1957. 

Mr. Horgan 
Knight of St. 


also was recently made a 
Gregory. 


A Gratifying Standpoint 


Several weeks ago, Wide, Wide World 
devoted its entire ninety minutes to a 
review of the first ten years of com- 


mercial television via a special program 
called The Infant. 
It was an interesting program, and no 


Fabulous 


more than that, although surely not as 
bad as indicated in some quarters. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, however, 


and 
least two counts. 


highly 
gratifying results on at 


it produced significant 
Most important. in the over-all sense 


was the industry-wide co-operation in- 
as represented at the network 


level by credits in alphabetical order; 


volved, 


ABC, CBS, NBC. This isn’t the first 
time “that other network’ has been 
called by its own name on NBC, CBS 


ABC, or the Indeed, it as bares 
occurring fairly often in recent months. 
But this particular credit was official, 


rest. 


Were going places and doing things with 





setting an important industry precedent, 
which is my point. 

No doubt, most listener-viewers took 
this in stride, but to those of us who 
go back a few years in broadcasting it 
constituted an event fit to bring tears 
to the 

In the past—and not the distant past, 
either—there standing executive 
calling other 
name, so keen was the 
so despised and/or hated the 
competition. Now, 
and 


eyes. 


were 
orders against 
or stations ‘by 
rivalry, 
competition is good 
wholesome 


and even necessary f 
but can be carried on without such 
ridiculous overtones, something I tried 


to explain to my = superiors — several 
realizing the risk I ran 


always in vain. 


times, always 


and, of course, 
Perhaps young fellows who feel that 
way will 


now 


better chance of suc 
that thé ice has been broken 
still, there may no 
need to argue the point. 
It was also interesting—and gratifying 
note the NBC 
alties forty or 


stand a 
cess 
but, better 
be the 


longer 


—to majority of 

among the more pre: 

The Fabulous Infant, Miiton 

Sid Caesar, Imogene Arturo 

Wally Cox, and Dave Garro- 
them. 


per son- 


sented on 
Berle, 
Toscanini, 


Coca, 
Way among 
True, it was an NBC presentation, 
although I’m sure this had nothing to 
do with it. 

\ny impartial count, regardless of the 
number of inclusions, will produce the 
same results. 

Why 

Simply because it is concrete proof of 
the important and, self-effacing, 
role NBC and its parent-company, RCA, 
has played in the development of TV, 
which has brought so much to so many 
and only NBC_ invested 
millions from the beginning and led the 
way in every aspect of this truly fabu- 
lous infant-medium while others held 
back until the risk and expense of 
experimentation had been removed. 

There is a parallel in the current 
color situation. 

NBC is patiently working out single- 
handedly, and, if 
memory serves me, spent about 
$75,000,000 on the product to date. 
Meanwhile, others are letting NBC shoul- 
der the entire burden, playing a waiting 
game, waiting for 
much 


is this so gratifying? 


yes, 


has begun. 


problems involved 
has 


the right moment to 


grab as credit as possible or 


remain singularly silent if it is mis- 
takenly attributed to them. 
Bishop Sheen 

Millions of televiewers of all faiths 


will doubtless be pleased to learn that 
sishop Fulton J. Sheen will be returned 
to ITV on a regular basis before the cur- 
rent season is much older. 


networks | 
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I’ve written “will be returned” be- 
cause Of public demand tor His Excel- 
lency’s Life Is Worth Living talks follow- 
ing their discontinuance on ABC-TV 
last year which has increased until it 
achieved current ground-swell propor- 
tions all over the country. 

No “drive” or “campaign” is respon- 
sible, at least nothing national in scope, 
por is there an organization of any kind 
behind it. 

The only answer is an awlul lot of 
people were hit by the same idea at 


about the same time and have been 
doing something about it. 
When so formidable, even though 


figurative, a rattling of programmers’ 
windows and doors takes place there is 
always action, believe me. 

These boys know the signs and don’t 
trifle with whether 
aroused or merely showing evidence of 


dare the public, 
complete unity of thought and direc- 
tion, and, of course, those of good will 
are happy to co-operate whenever there 
are sound indications of viewer prefer- 


ences. 

As far as I know, Chicago’s Station 
WBKB was first to act and began show- 
ing filmed repeats of Bishop Sheen’s 


programs several weeks ago under the 
title The Best of Bishop Sheen. 
Readers in the Chicago area who may 
have missed WBKB’s earlier 
ment might be interested to know these 


announce- 


showings take place twice weekly, on 
Mondays and Fridays. 

Arrangements also have been made to 
begin repeats of Bishop Sheen's series, 
under the original title, on Boston’s 
Station WNAC right after New Year’s, 

Othe around the 
have similar plans and will announce 


stations country 
them soon, and at least one network is 
seriously considering re-showing selected 
programs in this series or luring His 
Excellency back on a “live” basis, which 


is questionable at this time. 
Mail Call 


Many readers have been inquiring as 
to the whereabouts of Georgianna Car- 
hart, the spry, sharp-witted, young-old 
lady who spiced Life Begins At 80 for 
its ten-year run on radio and TV. Well, 
I'm happy to report she’s still very hale 
and hearty but living in retirement in 
New York’s Mary Manning Walsh 
Home for the aged and infirm. Although 
she'll be 93 in 
run the 
the edge 


May, Carinel nuns who 
time hasn't dulled 
of Mrs. Carhart’s wit, that 
spends a large part of each day com- 


Home say 


she 


menting on various TV programs and 
their performers, reading and talking— 
mostly talking. 

This blast at 


department’s recent 





QUALITY COUNTS—‘'The Telephone Hour” continues 
to bring fine music to listeners on NBC radio each 
Monday evening. Among the program’s regulars 
are (above, clockwise): Isaac Stern, Zino France- 
scatti, Ranata Talbi, Jose Iturbi, Donald Voorhees 
(conductor), Victoria de los Angeles, and Lily Pons 


certain sponsors for their ridiculous 


toward then 


they 


attitude own products, 
and 


toward those of competitors, which they 


which consider sacrosanct, 


consider less than dust, brought more 
response from readers. Without excep- 
tion, they expressed surprise that this 
attitude went so deep and was so wide- 
spread and asked that I run more on 
the 


cigarette 


subject. So here goes: A 


that 


major 


sponsor insists no ciga- 
will 
he allow any to be “tapped” on the 
back ol 


His product, you see, Is 


rettes be rolled on his shows, nor 


the hand or any hard suriace. 
advertised as 
fully packed, so this isn’t supposed to 
\ctors 
blow smoke through the nose or 


with a 


allowed to 
talk 


cigarette dangling from the lips, 


be necessary. aren't 


either, because only nice people smoke 
this particular brand and nice people 
don’t do these things. 


Coming Attractions 


Che furious preparation and produc- 
tion of new shows continues to increase, 
despite the high mortality rate of this 
season’s entries and the fact that many 
old ones also are falling like autumn 
The ig ~=have 
sclected at random from a list of several 
hundred: 

With space travel in the news almost 
daily, NBC-TV toppers were inspired to 


leaves. followit been 


fashion a series based on the adveniures 
of two animated characters named “Ruff 
and Ready” the title of their 
series), to be produced by Bill Hanna 


(also 


and Joe Barbera, creators of the famous 
Tom and Jerry cartoons. The first 13 
episodes, now in production, follow the 
two heroes on a flying-saucer trip to the 
mythical planet Muni-Mula. 

Ken Murray is latching onto the cur- 
rent interest in space travel, too, shelv- 
ing all other projects to speed produc- 


tion on Sky Dogs, the first segment of 
which will be titled Sky Dog In Space. 


Man Without a Gun, due for release 


to 140 NTA Film Network stations in 


a few weeks, stars Rex Reason. A 
Western, it revolves around a frontier 
newspaper editor. Not due for 


several months are Dude Ranch, Anline 
Hostess, and The first 
follows the and humorous 
adventures of a dude-ranch owner and 
his teen-aged daughter but will be 
neither “country musical” nor Western 
in flavor. The central 
Hostess will be a young “employee” of 
a mythical airline and, naturally, it will 
be filmed all over Twurn- 
ing Point will deal with lives of 


Turning Point. 
dramatic 


character of 


the world... 
the 
winners and losers on broadcasting’s 
big-money quiz-shows. 

The Swiss Family Robinson, based on 
Johann Wyss’ will 
undergo a action 
being moved up to 1900 and _ there- 


abouts. 


adventure-classic, 
time-change, with 
It’s now 
Which 
Adventures of 


being shot in Mexico 
that The Life 
Joaquin Murrieta, 


reminds 
and 
the great Mexican Robin Hood, begins 
.< B 1¢ klash 


hew 


filming in California soon. 
is the tentative 
the 
outstanding women criminals, not all of 


titie ot a series 


based on lives of history's most 


whom were well known to the public 
of their respective eras. 


In Brief 
Bob Hope feels the hour-long, variety 
show format is on the way out and has 
his brain-trusters casting around for 
something new for next year. Kate 
Smith’s deal with the Mutual Network 
is tor five vears and about $1,000,000. 
Steve Allen’s scheduled “‘live’’ tele- 
cast of his Sunday show from Havana 


Jan. 19 is a major TV “first” any way 
you look at it and brings trans-Oceanic 


transmissions just that much closer... . 
Jack Benny trying to get Jackie Gle»son 
tG guest on an upcoming half-hour. ... 


Clem McCarthy, the grand old man of 
the sports-casting fraternity, claims he’s 
“doomed to a wheel chair the rest of 
my life’ as a result of an auto accident 
last Mav 4 and is suing the driver of the 


car for $250,000. Meanwhile, he’s writ- 


ing his autobiography. Evangelist 


Billy Graham decided not to do a 
regular TV series after all. He'll do a 
string of unscheduled “remotes” from 


various cities instead. 


Anita Colby, former Sign columnist 
now heading Women’s News Service in 
New York, is 
Person in mid-January. 
first 
Groucho 


for Person to 
. .Zorro is the 
evel! to 
Bet Yow 


money and 


scheduled 


competing show 
Marx’s You 
for its 


give 
Lsfe.a 
Groucho’s 

The kiddie audience Zorro 
the 


real run 
errrrrrring. 
attracts Is answer. 
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“I’m sorry about 
your dream,” she said 



















Pisces when she looked back 
the day her world fell apart, Aly 
thought it might not have happenet 
they'd been close the way mai n 
people should be, the way they'd D 
at the beginning. q 

Seemingly, they had gph ood 
needed for a ha 


day, a start on the savi 
would put the children through colle 
and enough money left over each 101 
for easy, gracious living. 

But something had gone wrol 
Slowly, so slowly Alyson hadn't re 
it was happening, they'd lost the clo 
ness and warmth that give meaning: 
a marriage. 4 

But she was painfully aware of4 
trouble that Monday morning when s 
set out for Raeburns department stor 
For no apparent reason, Rod had spe 
the week-end brooding in his own p 
vate world where you couldn’t rea 
him with a rocket gun. And the f 
times he’d opened his mouth he'd bee 
so polite she’d wanted to scream. 

Alyson had started out with quite | 
shopping list, but by noon the onl 
purchases she’d made were for the 
children—yellow broadcloth  brot et LWwsT) 
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and-sister outfits. She charged the out- 
fits, had the package sent to “Will Call,” 
and took the elevator to the third level, 


thinking she’d have a bite to eat in the 
Coral Room. 

When she stepped into the foyer and 
saw Rod coming from the dining room, 
her heart lurched. That’s what the un- 
expected sight of him could do to her. 
And after eight years! 

Not that there was anything remark 
able about finding him here. The Coral 
Room catered to men as well as women, 
and the investment company where he 
sold securities had their ofhces in’ the 
next block. He frequently had lunch 
here with his boss or a client. But the 
dark, stocky man with him today was 
Bill Merritt, who’d been Rod’s friend 


their freshman year in 


since architec 


tural school. They stopped beside onc 
of the planters to light cigarettes, and 
after a moment’s hesitation she joined 
them. 

“Well, what are you two cooking up?” 
she said, trying to keep it light. 

\ look passed between them—a sort 
of conspiratorial look. But the thing 
that struck Alyson was the change in 
Rod since morning. Standing tall and 
straight, his blue eves dark and bright 
Why. she 
hadn't seen him look so alive in years! 
She hardly noticed when Bill took off 


and when Rod turned to her, flashing 


lrom some inner excitement 


the old beacon-like smile, she flushed 
like a school girl. 


“How’s it going? Been buying the 
store out?” he said and then, not wait 
ing for an answer, “Al, the darndest 
thing’s happened.” 

1/. Her heart raced. Rod was th 


only one who'd ever called her Al, and 
she hadn’t known how hungry she was 
to hear the old pet name. “It must b 


something pretty special,”” she said, smil 
ing up at him. 

“Specialy You can say that again.” 
He took her arm 


the deep-cushioned couches. “Al, I got 


steered her to one ol 


my chance. Just what I’ve been looking 
for all these years, and it fell right into 
my lap.” He 
fingered 
knees. 


flexed his wide, long 
hands, spread them on_ his 
“Well, in the first place, Bill 
called me about our bowling date and 


He hap 


pened to mention he could use a drafts 


we decided to have lunch here. 


man, and that put ideas into my head. 
I can have 
the job to do at night if I want it. And 
you know what that means; I can go 


To make a long story short, 


back to school and finish off my deerec 
in architecture in two years!” 


“Rod, how wonderful!” The words 
were involuntary, a mindless response 
to his enthusiasm. But her mind 
switched on. She played his words 


back and there was a moment when the 


38 


earth seemed to rock under her. So Rod 
had never given up his dream of being 
an architect. 

“It was nice of Bill to think of you,” 
she said carefully, not. wanting to an- 
tagonize him, “and I’m sure you'd be 
a good architect. 
well, 


But you're doing so 
And a draftsman’s job—however 
would we manage?” 

“It'll take some doing,” he admitted. 
“Bill says he will pay me about fifty to 
sixty a week.” 

“But that’s impossible! Rod, what on 
earth are you thinking about!” 

Despite herself she’d raised her voice 
and the words fell into one of those 
silences that sometimes come in public 
places. Her face hot, she got 
control. “I hate to be a_ wet 
blanket, dear, but we 


herself 
unde 
couldn't live on 
fifty dollars a week. It’s a physical im 
possibility. And do you realize you'd 
be thirty years old when you got you 
degree?” 

‘A man thirty isn’t exactly senile—” 

“But you'd still 
lished. Look how long it’s taken Bill. 
And I couldn’t go to work. Not whil 
the children are so little.”’ 


have to get estab- 


“No, that’s out, definitely.””, He looked 
at her and looked away. She sensed what 
was coming and braced herself to meet 
it. “We have 
dred dollars in that savings account. We 
could make out with that.” 


around twenty-five hun- 


“Rod, vou know what that money's 
for.”’ 
He made an impatient gesture. 
Peter’s only seven. it'll be ten—eleven 
vears before he’s ready for college. Okay, 
I'll borrow on my life insurance.” 
“Yes,” she 


Voice she 


said, a sharpness in her 


hadn't there, 


‘my father borrowed on his life insur- 


meant to put 


ance in twenty-nine.” 

Rod didn't “Sure, I 
know it'll be a little rough any way you 
figure it. But after all, we’re young.” 

1 little rough, He was striking at the 
very foundations and he called it a little 
rough. He talking, thinking 
How he’d go down to the uni- 
versity and see 


seem to hear. 


went on 
aloud. 
about his credits and 
when he’d have to register for the sec- 
ond semister. Selling securities was fine 
for those who liked it, but it wasn’t his 
dish of tea. And she sat there, an icy 
cold creeping over her. Why he talked 
as if it were all settled! 

“Did you tell Bill you'd take the 
broke in, 

“No—naturally I wanted to talk it 
over with you first. I'm to let him know 
by the sixteenth. Mon- 
day.” He look directly at 
her, a plea in his eyes. “I know it’s a 
lot to ask, 


thought you’d go along with me.” 


job?” she 

J 

That’s next 

turned to 
Alyson, but 


somehow | 


Oh Rod we can’t decide now.” 


“All right, we have the week.” But 
there was a stubborn set to his mouth 
she’d never seen before. 

They went down in the elevator to- 
gether and out the main entrance. The 
day was crisp and bright and smogless, 
A day, Alyson wistful 
sigh, to drive to the mountains with 
just your husband. But if she made 
such a suggestion, Rod would think she 
was crazy. 

“You have your parking ticket?’ he 
said. 

“No, I came in the Hillyard Street en- 
trance and did my own parking.” 

They fell into step and circled the 
building with its elliptical terrace bor- 
dered by royal palms and its draped 
windows where nothing was displayed. 
When they stopped beside the hedge 
that screened the parking lot, Rod 
glanced back and said, “The only man 
in the world I’ve ever envied is Mark 
Wyndotte.” 

Mark Wyndotte. The architect who 
Raeburns. All right, so he 
build buildings like Rae- 
burns. But she wanted to shop in them 


thought on a 


designed 


wanted to 


and if that was selfish she couldn’t help 
it. 

He started to speak—something about 
getting back on the job—but the words 
got lost in the roar and rattle of a 
Alyson had 


occasions, 


hoodless, fenderless jalopy 
seen parked here on other 
You couldn't help but notice such an 
eyesore among the sleek gun metal and 
two-tone jobs. But each time it had 
taken her back to the old car Rod had 
bought while he was still in school and 
she was working at the 
they'd called it, 
radiator “cried.” 

This one was called “The Beetle,” the 
name splashed in white paint across the 
rear. As it whipped through the open 
gates and swerved into Hillyard, Alyson 
got her first look at the occupants. A 
boy and girl, teen-aged or in their early 
twenties, both tow-heads and dressed in 
jeans and identical, lumberjack shirts. 

“Well, what was that maverick doing 
here?”’ Rod wanted to know. 

“That's easy,” Alyson told him. “You 
can park at Raeburns for free. On the 
street you have to put pennies in the 
meter.” And she thought of the pen- 
nies she’d saved in like manner and 
what a joy it had been the last few years 
not to worry about small sums. But if 
Rod went back to school— 

“Haven't seen anything that dilapid- 
ated since we 


drug store. 


“Susanna” because the 


turned Susanna out to 
pasture,” he was saying. And then with 
a side-long look. “At that, we had some 
pretty good times in the old wreck.” 
“Yes, I know. But can you see us 
tooting around in Susanna now?” 
She'd had the last word, but watching 
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Rod cross the terrace, the breeze fan- 
ning up his bright hair, she remembered 
those first moments in the foyer when 
he’d smiled at her, called her Al. I 
could manage if I had to, she thought; 
there are ways a woman can earn money 
and stay at home, and I’ve had plenty 
of experience economizing, for heaven's 
sake. But that was the trouble. She’d 
had it. 

For the next six days Rod had never 
had it better. But the carefully prepared 
food served by candle light and to hi-fi 
music was wasted, She might as well 
have fed him ‘TV dinners from the coun- 
ter in the kitchen. He must have noticed 
that she made a special effort to keep 
the children out of his hair, that she 
changed the living room furniture back 
to the arrangement he’d liked. But he 
didn’t bother to mention it. 

She tried to be calm and objective 
when they discussed the problem, but 
it was like denting a_ tightly-stufted 
feather pillow. .. .Yes, he assured her, he 
was aware of the risks involved, but only 
the men who took chances got places in 
the long run. As for the children, he 
couldn’t see that they’d be hurt by cui- 
ting out a few frills. 

And the way he acted about the 
house. 

“We couldn’t possibly keep up the 
payments on this place, Rod,” she re- 
minded him. And then in lighter vein, 
“You wouldn't want to go back to that 
lousy court on Accacia, would you?” 

“Was it that bad?” he said with one 
of those intent looks that made you feel 
as if he were X-raying your mind. “I 
seem to remember some pleasant even- 
ings with the McKloskeys. In fact, we've 
never had such friendly neighbors. But 
if we get our equity out of this place we 
can go for a tract job. It 
forever, you know.” 

Just like that he’d disposed of their 
beautiful house. Had he forgotten how 
they’d sat up night after night working 
on the plans? 
without to 


won't be 


The things they’d gone 
scrape up money for the 
.. Sometimes she wondered 
if he’d gone out of his mind. 

\nd then it was Monday morning. 
Time had run out. Her nerves raw after 
a sleepless night, she went into the bed- 
room to make the bed and found Rod 
brushing his hair and regretting out 
loud that he hadn’t been a_ veteran. 
“Too bad I had that rheumatic fever 
when I was a kid.” 

“A lot of things are too bad,” she 
flung out. “It’s too bad you married 
me before you finished school. But | 
didn’t twist your arm. And it wasn't 
entirely my fault we had Peter in ten 
months.” 

In the mirror she saw him flinch, but 
she rushed on; she couldn’t stop herself. 


financing? . 


“I’m sorry about your dream. But going 
back to school when you’ve admitted 
the whole thing’s a gamble is just a lot 
of nonsense. What about our plans? 
That trip to Honolulu we were going to 
take next summer? Rod, are you listen- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” he said in a slow-patient voice, 
“I’ve been listening for a week now.” 
He took his coat from the back of the 
chair and shrugged into it. “I realize 
there’s much to be said on your side. 
But when it comes to a man’s work, what 
he’s going to do with the rest of his 
life—” 

“And you don’t care how much you 
hurt me or what happens to your 
family. Oh, Rod, I never dreamed you 
could be so hard and selfish.” She pulled 
up the sheet, conscious that her hands 
were shaking. “Suppose we have another 
depression?” 

“Look, do we have to keep going back 
to the depression?” He put down the 
brush and turned to face her. And then 
his mouth twisted into the semblance 
of a smile. “This is nineteen fifty-seven. 
The atom has been split. Or am I sup- 
posed to keep on selling securities be- 
cause we might get wiped off the earth 
with the H-bomb.” 

“Very funny. I could laugh my head 
off if I didn’t have two helpless, littie 
children.” 

“We'd better cut this out before the 
children hear us.” 

“IT don’t care. They might as well 
know what kind of a father they have.” 

His face flushed darkly, but when he 
spoke his voice was quiet, controlled. 
“Don’t judge me by your father, Alyson. 
Just because he walked out—” 

“All right, but if you go through with 
this you'll sure be an absentee father for 
the next two years. The children will 
be asking me who that strange man is. 
Oh, I know you're fed up. Selling se- 
curities isn’t your dish. But what about 
me? You think I enjoyed shopping in 
Bland’s basement and living in the slums 
and washing diapers for two babies by 


She took a few steps. then 
turned to watch shamelessly 


hand? Maybe it makes me a rank ma- 
terialist, but the time I want 
diaper service. Rod, wait a min- 
ute—” 


next 


But he was striding out the door. 

Leaning against the wall, nursing her 
cold elbows, Alyson saw Rod’s brief case 
at the foot of the bed. But he wouldn't 
need the brief case now. He was going 
to quit his job and go back to school. 
She shouldn't have lost her temper, but 
she doubted if it would have made any 
difference. He was like a 
sessed, 

When she'd finished making the beds, 
Alyson went into the living room and, 
standing by the fireplace, looked around 
as if seeing the room for the first time. 


man pos- 


The pleasing proportions, the unusual 
color scheme—coral and sage green with 
black accents. The birch and cherry 
wood furniture selected with such lov- 
ing care. She couldn’t imagine it in any 
other room. If they sold the house, she’d 
prefer to sell every last thing in it. 

Her head was throbbing. She sat 
cown on the hassock, closed her eyes, 
massaged her temples with her finger 
tips. She Rod 
When she opened her eyes he was stand- 


ing in the dining area beside the table. 


didn’t hear come in. 


“T forgot my brief case,” he said tone- 
lessly and scraped a bit of wax from the 
base of the copper candle stick. 

A trembling started in her and she 
held her arms tightly to her sides. “Rod, 
I'm sorry I lost my I—didn’t 
mean—” Her voice trailed off helplessly 
and she pressed her knotted fists to her 
mouth. 


temper. 


He made a trip into the bedroom and 
came back with the brief case. Resting 
it on the arm of the couch, he stood 
and looked at her through an endless 
moment. Then slowly, like a man com- 
ing out of a dream, he shook his head, 
ran his hand over his face, and raked 
his fingers through his hair. “The things 
you said. They made me pretty sore. 
truth that hurts.” 


“All 


Sut it’s always—the 


His brows frown. 


hedged in a 
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you've done and done without to get 
us where we are—and who did I think 
I was to 
Wyndotte? Yes, I 
Alyson. 


compete with a man_ like 


guess you're right, 
Going back to school at my 
age is a whacky idea. Soon as I get to 
the office, I'll call Bill and tell him to 
look tor another draftsman.” 

At first 


pound of her heart. 


only the hard 
The words didn’t 
mean anything. When her mind caught 
up with her heart, she went weak with 
relief. Her children safe. She 
wouldn’t have to give up her 


there was 


were 
home. 
“Rod, I don’t know what to say, I just 
don’t know what to say.” She went to 
him, put an impulsive hand on his arm. 
“Why don’t you call the office and tell 
them you're taking the day off? Lily 
Mae’ll be here. I can get her to stay 
and look after the children and we can 
20 off some place by ourselves.” 

“Huh? You 


return to sanity?” 


mean to celebrate my 
He crooked his arm 
to look at his watch and her hand fell 
“Sounds like a good idea, but I 
did a lot of loafing last week. The boss 
might not like it if I didn’t show this 
morning. But we 


away. 


could have lunch in 
the Coral Room if you care to.” 
“Thanks, I'd love to.” She followed 
him to the entrance hall and this tim 
she put her arms around his neck. But 
he just stood there holding the briet 
case and let her kiss him. 
“Okay then, meet vou at one o'clock 
in the fover.”’ 
an hour early for her 
date with her husband. 


Alyson was half 
But she wanted 
to get the children’s outfits she’d left in 
“Will Call” last Monday, before she met 


Rod. After lunch she’d be in a rush. 
School let out at two-thirty and she 
never allowed the children to come 
home to an empty house. She paused 
beside her car to put her keys in her 


bag and take a look in her hand mirror. 
She saw that she was parked back to 
back with the Beetle The boy was in 
the front seat comic. book. 
Monday, she decided, must be his day 
off. 

She went into the 


reading a 


store by the main 
never had it looked so 
beautiful. She paused to look over at 


entrance, and 


the spring hats. In sportswear, her hand 
went out of itself to touch the soft wool 
of a lemon yellow coat that hung on a 
rack in lonely state. 

“Luscious, isn’t it?” a saleswoman at 
her elbow said. “You know I thought 
of you, Mrs. Scott, when the coat came 
it. With 
Alyson said she wasn’t in the market for 


your coloring—” But when 
turned 


That was one of the nicest things about 


a coat, she smiled and away. 
Raeburns. 


high-pressured you. 


shopping at They neve: 
On through cosmetics, all glittering 


40 


crystal against a mauve pink back- 
ground. Perfumes had always been het 
weakness and their first Christmas, poor 
as they were, Rod had given her an 
bottle of L’Allusive. Now he 
eave her a check and she bought het 
own perlumes, 


Alyson could 


ounce 


have sworn the “Will 
Call” check was in her bag and when 
she couldn't find it, she knew it must 
have fallen out in the parking lot. She 
went back to take a look and it seemed 
as if the check were gone for good. 
But then the boy climbed out of the 
jalopy to join in the search and found 
it hidden back of the front wheel. 

“Well thanks a lot,” she said, “I’m a 
better loser than a looker.” 

He grinned and started to speak, but 
the girl chose that moment to appear. 
“Am I beat!” She handled over her 
armload of kicked off hex 
scuffed loafers, and tossed them into the 
back seat. 


packages, 


Alyson 
noticed the familiar light blue wrapping 
Blands, she thought. My dear 


The packages followed and 


papel ° 


OO eee 
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@ Nowadays a man who is content 
with his lot probably has a house on 
it.—Business Briefs 











on 


I feel for you, I really do. She put the 
check into her bag and watched the two 
of them climb into the front. 
“Whatd’ya set me back this 
the boy grumpled, but the grin was still 


time?” 


on his face. 

“Exactly nine dollars and forty-eight 
Vightwad. And if you think I 
enjoy that rat race—Say 


cents, 
Jim I got the 


most wonderful bargain in yardage. 


Wait ‘til you see what I’m going to 
whip up. You won't know me from 
Sheree North.” 


“Oh ye-ah Funny Face?’ 
7 ightwad. 


become 


Insults that 
endearment 
spoken in that certain way. Alyson had 
listened like a starved child. She took 
a few steps, then turned to watch shame- 


Funny Face. 


terms of when 


lessly while Jim doubled up a fist and 
put it under his wife’s chin. But Alyson 
didn’t see the kiss. She couldn't 
to look. 

And I pitied her, dear God. 

The Beetle took off, the packages 
bouncing in the back, Jim and his wile 
close together in the front. The way we 
used to sit, Alyson thought bleakly, and 
remembered how Rod’s face would light 
up when she came out of the drug store 


beat 


and found him waiting in Susanna 
“You didn’t have to come,” she'd say. 
“But if I didn’t pick you up, baby, 

some other guy would.” 
And that silly routine 

through. “Pardon me, sir,” 


they'd go 


> 


she'd 


say, “could you give me the time?” Or 
he’d start it, asking for a match. Pure 
corn, but as Rod used to say, “What's 
wrong with corn when you're in love?” 

Oh darling, what’s happened to us, she 
said silently and, walking on, heard a 
clock strike one. Then, as she stopped 
beside the hedge where they stood last 
week, she saw him coming along Hill 
yard, walking with his head bent and 
a defeated droop to his shoulders. 

He paused to discard a cigarette and 
raised his eyes to look at the Raeburn 
with its functional beauty, 
The way, she thought, her throat closed 


building 


and aching, a man might look at the 
face of the woman he loved and was 
about to lose. 

Most men lead lives of quiet despera- 
tion. The words she’d heard or read 
somewhere themselves in her 
mind. Yes, that was Rod, selling securi- 
ties to keep his wife in the luxury to 
which she had not 


spoke 


been accustomed, 
\nd when he had his chance to escape, 
she slammed the door in his face—even 
managed to undermine his faith in him- 
self. 

Dashing away the tears with the back 
of her hand, she ran to him, not caring 
that people turned curious eyes on her, 
“Rod, | was wrong, so terribly wrong. 
You were meant to be an architect. If 
I stood in your way, I couldn’t live with 
myself. I mean it,”’ she said, answering 
the puzzled disbelief in his eyes. “I want 
you to go back to school. 
called Bill?” 

“No. I tried to, but—Look Al, you 
don’t have to do this.” 

“Oh, Vl be all right. 


bave the children and each other—noth- 


Have you 


\s long as we 
ing else matters.” She’d always known 
it in her heart and now she knew it in 
her mind, too. And if she forgot it at 
times, the forgetting in no way altered 
this truth that was the foundation stone 
of her life. Their children would be sale 
in a home warmed by love. 

“I don’t know what my trouble was,” 
she said, “unless it was thinking about 
my father running out on us after the 
depression and everything. 
not my father, Rod.” 

“No,” he said, a twinkle in his eyes, 
“can’t say I’ve ever felt much like a 
father to you, Al.” 

That’s better, darling, a lot better. 

She thought of the “Will Call” check. 
She got the check from her bag, tore it 
to pieces, and tossed the pieces into the 
air. She didn’t need the frills now for 
herself or for her children. 

“Rod,” she said, over the quick light 
beat of her heart. “let’s eat in the drive- 
in across the street and come back here 
in five or six years.” She linked her 
arm through his and smiled up at him. 
“After all, we’re young.” 


But you're 
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The Church 


in Germany 


Some features of German Catholic life will puzzle American 


Catholics, but no one can misunderstand its vitality 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


The American Catholic visiting his co- 
religionists in West Germany should be 
prepared for a surprise. A great many 
things unheard of in the United States 
are accepted here as normal 
practice; and some things that are taken 
for granted in 


religious 


would be 
the 
These differences ap- 


America con- 
sidered quite strange by 


German Catholic. 


average 


pear on practically every level of Cath- 
olic life. 

If an American speaks of his “pastor” 
to a Bavarian, the 
that he 1s. 2 


Javarian will be con- 
Protestant. In 
Southern Germany the term “pastor” is 


vinced 


reserved strictly for Evangelical min 
isters. The American will also be the 
victim of some evebrow-lilting if he 
calls a parish priest “Father.” Phat 


title 
who belong to religious orders. 

On the other hand, the American will 
be surprised to find that Catholics and 
Evangelicals in 


is used only to address priests 


places use the 
same churches for worship; that religion 
is taught by 


many 


priests and trained lay 
teachers in public schools; and that the 
Church gets most of her financial sup- 
port either from the government or 
through government channels. 

Even stranger to the American visitor 
fact’ that 


a strongly 


German Protestantism 
Catholic flavor. There 
anti-Catholic — hostility 
among than in the United 
States. this is that the 
Lutherans have stronger Catholic roots. 
the term Protestant, 


is the 
has 
is much — less 
Protestants 
The reason tor 


In fact, though 


Cardinal Frings of Cologne 


German and Lutheran in origin. is 
rapidly being discarded and has com- 
pletely official standing. The 
label has been adopted 


instead. 


lost. its 
“Evangelical” 


Cath- 
olics and Evangelicals is accentuated by 


Today, the harmony between 


a strong spirit of co-operation in intel- 


lectual, social. and political movements. 


In this co-operation, Catholics usually 

] 
play the leading role, not only because 
of their numbers—West Germany is 


Catholic—but also 


because of the quality of the leaders the 


almost 50 per cent 
universities, in 
Germany 
more a 
Protestant nation. 
Catholic life 


Church produced in the 


n social affairs. 


politics, and 


today, in a real sense, is 
Catholic than ; 


What is 


Very 


German like? 


Tomb of St. Boniface, Apostle of the Germans, in Fulda. His spirit still lives in the church in Germany 
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Statue of Our Lady 
on street in 

Protestant Nuremberg: 
There is much less 
anti-Catholic hostility 
among German 
Protestants than 


there is in America 


Near Ruhpolding, a small village just 
across the Austrian border in the 
ian Alps, stands a farmhouse, 
decorated, like so many 
with pictures of 
outside walls. 


Savar- 
colorfully 
others in the 
area, saints on its 
Its owner, Hert Leopold 
Hoisner, proudly calls himself a peasant 
His wife has borne him five children. 
When I told him that I wanted to hear 
something about the religious life of 
his family, it seemed a bit strange to 
him. Religion? “Here almost everybody 
Catholic,” he 
to the local inn, “and I guess religion 
must be pretty much the same the world 
over where the Catholic Faith prevails.” 
His guess, needless to say, 
being correct. 

We sat down in the Herrgottswinkel 


is a told me on his way 


was far from 


of the inn, the corner with the huge 
crucifix and the two ears of corn 
attached to it, and ordered some beer. 
The talk turned to the children. 
“Well,” Herr Hoisner said, “the 
smaller ones go to the lecal Catholic 
State school, financed by the Bavarian 


state, but staffed with Catholic 
Religious instruction is given by a state- 


teachers. 


salaried priest. 


42 


The “simultankirche”’ in Biberach, used by both Catholics 
and Evangelicals. There are 160 such churches in Germany 





“What about the 
your family?” 


religious life of 
“Hmm. To be quite frank, the com 


mon praying of the Rosary within the 
family is no longer as common as it used 
to be, but among us peasants about 85 
to 90 per cent can be considered practic- 
ing Catholics. I have to admit that there 
is something our curate calls ‘practical 
materialism’ pervading the countryside, 
which suffered much less than the cities 
during the last war. Vocations among 
I know a lot of city 


bred priests now working in rural com 


us are diminishing. 


munities. Judging by the tourists, it 
seems that the Faith gets more and more 
ol a hold on the better middle class, es- 
pecially 


lather 


the professional 


people. My 
told me that in his days doctors, 
lawyers, and high civil servants, unless 
they nobility, hardly 
Today all that has 
[ry to attend High Mass in 


Ruhpolding on a summer Sunday and 


belonged to the 
ever went to church. 
changed. 


you can hardly get into the church.” 


“Your children all go to the 


same 
school?” 

“The oldest girl has quit school and 
she’s quite active in the Pfarrjugend, the 
organized parish youth,” Her 
explained. “She has a place of honor in 


Hoisne 


the procession on Corpus Christi, which 
we consider a most important feast— 
after Christmas that is. I 
personally am not very active. I beiong 


and Easter, 
to the church choir, but the rest of my 
family sings with the community. 
“Then 
nand; he is 


there is my oldest boy, Ferdi 
very 
(high and 


Stays with some relatives in Rosenhcim.” 


bright; he goes to a 
Gymnasium school-college) 
“What sort of religious education does 
he get there?” 
“It’s a public school but, naturally, 
religion is taught by qualified priests 
and the mark for this subject heads the 


Corpus Christi procession in Bavaria. Catholic lif 
finds different expression in the industrial north 





report card, But, look, there’s somebod 
who might give you more informatio 
on religion. Griiss Gott, Herr Koopy 
ator!” . 
The man thus addressed was the ¢ 
rate, who sat down with us for a m 
Later I left with him in the d 
rection of Ruhpolding to visit the chur 
on the hill overlooking the town. 
“What I inquired, pointin: 
to the bulletin board at the rear of t 
Church. The curate obligingly told m 
that the printed sheet hanging ther 
represented the work of the Catholi 
Film Germany, 
not only gives eight different ratings for 
the movies but also publishes a detaile 


ment, 


is this?” 


Commission of whic 


analysis of each film including an a 
tistic evaluation. 

“We're a little bit overorganized i1 
Germany, you know,” the 
marked with a smile. “But 


priest re 
this sort 0 
work is most important. The main dif 
culty the Catholic Film Commission et 
counters, as you might guess, is the larg 
and reactions il 
different parts of the nation, in urban 


and 


variety of sentiments 
rural districts, and, above all, the 
problem of educational levels. The Film 
Commission, moreover, has to keep it 
with a similar Evangelical 


close touch 


organization. In the back of our minds 
there is always the notion of a common 
Christian front.” 
From Ruhpolding I motored via Mur 
ich in a western direction. It was a won 
hills, moun 
Catholic 


Germany. Wayside crosses and wayside 


derful drive through the 


tains, fields, and meadows ol 
shrines alternated with villages whos 
beautiful 
Stations ol 


the Cross leading up to chapels over 


skylines were dominated by 


churches and their towers. 


looking precipices sometimes heralded 
the approaches of ancient monasteries 
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equally famous for their art, their piety, 
and their learning. In Munich, I visited 
some of the new churches of a radically 
modern style expressing the general 
feeling that we no longer are a medieval 
or baroque people, that we Catholics 
must lead the trends of our time. 


From Munich, I continued west to 
Biberach with its Simultankirche, a 
church where, since the Reformation, 


Catholics and Evangelicals worship in 
turn. There are about 160 such churches 
in Germany. Since almost thirteen mil- 
lion refugees streamed into Germany in 
the last twelve years, Catholics and 
Evangelicals found themselves in each 
others’ areas, and a borrowing and a 
lending of churches took place on a 
large scale. 

| heard more about Catholic-Evangeli- 
cal collaboration in Frankfurt, where I 
visited a young professor and writer. In 
Frankfurt the Catholics are in a minor- 
ity, but the beautiful de- 
stroyed in the now recon- 
structed, is theirs. The professor told me 
about the leading role Catholic intellec- 
tuals now play in Western Germany. 
There are no than thirty-three 
Catholic publishers in the German- lan- 
guage area, and practicing Catholics are 
publishing some of the leading periodic- 
als or have a decisive interest in them. 

“I have been to most Catholic Day 
celebrations,” he informed me. ‘In 1952 
I was in Berlin, in 1954 in Fulda, and 
last year in Cologne. Even more sig- 
nificant is the annual conference of 
theologians from both religions debat- 
ing important points of faith. This is a 
non-public affair arranged by Arch- 
bishop Jaeger of Paderborn and Bishop 
Dibelius. I, personally, also belong to 
Una Sancta group in this city. We 
meet every month. The organizers are a 
committee consisting of two priests, two 
ministers, and eight laymen.” 

“Are there not occasional 
with the Lutherans?” 

“There are some. You find Catholics 
complaining that our relations are 
strained, but they don’t know how bad 
things True, | 
Lutherans, who should 
know better, praising the Martin Luther 
film, a unique piece of obsolete historic 
and theological nonsense. Its German 
counterpart, The Obedient Rebel, on 
the other hand, is done in an entirely 
different spirit.” 


cathedral, 


war and 


less 


troubles 


are elsewhere. have 


heard a few 


“And what about political collabora- 
tion?” I wondered. “I personally believe 





ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, a native of 
Austria, is a widely traveled author, lecturer, 
and journalist. He is now on a round-the- 
world tour of America, Asia, and the Middle 
East. 


that all mixing of religion with politics 
is a hazardous affair.” 

“So do I,” the professor exclaimed. 
“But on the Continent, as long as we 
have free elections and as long as we 
have ideological parties hostile to the 
Faith, I can’t see any solution other than 
the establishment of Christian parties. 
The German Christian Democratic Un- 
ion, the C.D.U., is not bad altogether 
and, though the leadership is denomina- 
tionally on a basis of numerical equality, 
about two-thirds of the voters are Cath- 
olics. Yet this party, now running the 


destinies of Germany, is a blessing in 
disguise, because it makes the active co- 
operation of both faiths imperative.” 


From Frankfurt I went to the Ruhr 
Valley. In Essen a new diocese has been 
established. Here Catholic life has a 
rather streamlined, modern form. But 
even in the heart of Essen, amid build- 
ings of steel, glass, and concrete, one 
can the dark walls of a medieval 
church, now raised to the rank of a 
cathedral, and workers hurrying to their 
factories past a crucifixion scene. 


see 


the administrative offices of 
the Catholic organizations are located in 
buildings adjoining the new cathedral, 
and I chatted with the secretaries about 
the youth league. They told me that the 
rank and file of the youngsters are or- 
ganized on the parish level, but not 
those who go to the high school-colleges 
(Gymnasia). We then talked about the 
local workers who show a far greater 
allegiance to the Church than the work- 
ers in other parts of Europe—even in 
Southern Germany. Before 1945 the 
Ruhr Valley belonged to Prussia, and 
resistance to Berlin and the Hohen- 
zollerns strengthened Catholic feelings. 
Even externally, Essen shows forms of 
Catholic life radically at variance with 
those in Bavaria. Here the Faith has to 
adapt itself to industrial civilization. 

I talked with a worker of one of Es- 
He young man, 
just married, and his first child was on 
the way. I asked him about his material 
relations with the Church. How much 
did he donate to the Church? He looked 
surprised, 

“Donate? Well, the government de- 
ducts a few plennigs each week from my 
pay. A small sum. It doesn’t hurt at all. 
Naturally, I also put some on the col- 
lection plate and I also support Caritas.” 

“Don’t you think that if you would 
support your Church directly you would 
have a stronger feeling of having a stake 
in her?” 

The worker looked at me in amaze- 
ment. “Not at all. I know that the 


Some ol 


sen’s factories. was a 


Church needs money in order to exist, 
so I don’t grumble. 


But, after all, she 


is not a company in which I own stock 

in a financial way.” 

days 
He 

great 


I put the same question a few 
later to a Monsignor in Cologne. 
is a churchman well known for a 
knowledge ol and extensive 
administrative experience. 


theology 


“Your worker was right,” the Mon- 
signor said, “but when we agreed with 
the government to reintroduce the sys- 
tem of deductions, we were quite ap- 
prehensive, not knowing how the people 
would react. Yet there has been no pro- 
test whatsoever. Nor among the Evange- 
licals either.” 

“Now, tell me, Herr Prdlat, what do 
you think are the gravest problems the 
Church in Germany faces? What are her 
weakest points?” 

“Well, where should I begin?” he be- 
ean with a sigh. “Thanks to the school 
system, which gives a chance of religious 
instruction to children of indifferent or 
lapsed parents, we have no definite leak- 
age. There are very few people in Ger- 
many without Church afhliation and, 
although the fully practicing Catholics 
are outnumbered by the occasionally 
practicing and the inactive ones, no- 
body likes to break with the Church 
completely. 

He 


worse than ever because of population 


continued, “A terrible problem, 
shifts, is the mixed marriages. We don’t 
like them Evangelicals don’t 
like them They breed indiffer- 
ence or marital troubles. Divorce is an- 


the 
either. 


and 


other cancer, and there is the burning 
problem of what to do about people 
who remarry after divorce. We are still 
groping for a solution of this terrible 
pastoral dilemma.” 

thought, he 
added, “There are also the grave ques- 


Pausing for a_ second 
tion of vocations and the more general 
problem of the Church in our day and 
age. Here in Germany we are winning 
the intellectual battle. In the arts, 
ences, and literature we have a position 


scl- 


have not had since the 
Middle Ages. That’s fine and promising. 
Yet, on the other hand, we 
The Faith 

accepted either with a childlike simplic- 
ity and humility or, 


today such as we 


are still los- 


ing ground. can only be 
on a higher level, 
through study, reasoning, and mature 
reflection. Germany today is a center 
of urban mass men with a smattering of 
knowledge. But these men have immor- 
tal souls and they’re our responsibility.” 

“How do you expect to reach them 
effectively?” I asked. 

“Oh that,” the Monsignor replied 
looking out of the window at the spires 
of Cologne Cathedral towering over 
ruins and small, modern office buildings, 
“that is what the Americans call the 


sixty-four-dollar question.” 
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Woman and Destiny 


by KILIAN 


T the beginning of the history of 
|. ete there stands a woman, 
Eve. And at the beginning of the his- 
tory of the Church stands a woman, 
Mary. In their persons they sum up the 
power for evil and the power for good 
olf which woman is capable. 

Eve falls and, 
wishing to be 
wills to 


generous in evil, not 
rebellion, she 
Life 


reflection ol 


alone in 
share her now be- 
dark 


contusion, a 


sin. 
comes a mystery, a 


her own span of time in 
which she goes from pain to pain in 
search of a harmony that always eludes 
her because she has already destroyed it. 
A rebel, she 


Cain 


rebellion; her son 
Abel. Through 
her sin and the sin she talked Adam into 
sharing, the earth is cursed. It too be 
comes a rebel. Speaking to Adam God 
says, “Because you have listened to the 
youl 


breeds 
murders her son 


voice of wile and have eaten olf 


the tree cursed is the ground be- 
cause of you thorns and thistles it 
shall bring forth to you.” 

Mary is greater in good than Eve is in 
evil. For Mary, too 
light rathe1 darkness. 
She brings forth the “Light of the 
World,” Christ her Son, whom she is 
impatient to share with others. In the 
light of her Son she walks, knows sor- 


row, weeps, and is glad. 


life is a mystery—a 


mystery of than 


Phrough the 
power of her Son, she raises up a tallen 
world, raises it higher above the level 
than 
had 


human. 


of the human the sin of Eve and 


her husband thrust it below the 
level of the 

Each woman makes her choice, good 
or evil, and lives it. Because of what she 
is, a woman is much less capable than 
man of doing good alone or evil alone. 
She finds 


than 


isolation more intolerable 


man; she is essentially one who 
communicates, gives birth, passes on to 
have 


This 


is why she, more than man, determines 


others, shares. If she does not 


cood to share, she will share evil. 


Cestinies in time and eternity; not only 
her own destiny, but those of husband, 
brother, employer. “The possibilities for 
Father Virgil Michel, 
“in regard to man are two: either to 


woman,” wrote 
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plunge him deeper into hell than man 
would descend by himself, or else to 


lead him farther up into heaven than 
man would ascend by himself.” Each 
woman will be an Eve or a Mary. She 
will destroy or redeem. 


There is litthe chance that woman will 
be a great spiritual force for good unless 
she is true to what a woman is meant 
Che feminists—surely a misnomer 

called on woman to be free. By 
dom 


to be. 
free- 
from all the 
motherhood, and 
indeed, freedom from motherhood itself. 
They demanded equality for 
but unfortunately 
in masculine terms. 


they meant release 


household burdens of 


woman, 
conceived equality 

For instance, they urged that woman 
has the right to vote and to seek public 
ofhce, which, of course, is quite com- 
mendable. But the did not 
want woman to be womanly in her po 
Irtical 


free 


feminists 


activities. 
herself 


To be equal was to 
from her womanhood, to 
make herself over in the image of man. 
The feminist concept of woman con- 
fuses equality with identity. Woman is, 
in all truth, man’s equal; but she is not 
identical 

The 


really 


with him. 


woman of the feminist ideal is 
a small man, a misconceived and 
misshapen shrunken, in 
sensitive copy. For all her aspirations to 
be true to herself, which she pursues 
with an animal intensity, she is a badly 
constructed counterfeit. 
When the Christian ts 


woman is meant to be, he 


imitation, a 


asked 


answers with- 


what 


out hesitation: a mother. This is true 


of every woman, whatever het 


Pius XII 


is made to be a 


vocation 
in life. “Every 
mother, a mother in 
the physical meaning of the word o1 
in the more spiritual and exalted, but 
Motherhood is the 
deepest meaning of woman, for each 


wrote woman 


no less real, sense.” 


woman is destined to give of her sub- 
stance to another physically or spirit 
ually. Until she has surrendered 
self to someone outside of 


her- 
herself, she 
has not attained true womanhood. 
Like Mary, her vocation in life is de- 
fined in terms of There 


otherness. is a 





7 
Fa 


certain self-sufficiency and self-centered. 
ness which is characteristically male 
Such self-sufficiency in woman would 
be the death of womanhood. A woman 
gives life to another, sacrifices herseli for 
another, builds her life upon another in 
a way not true of 
psychologically 
than 





man. 
closer to 


Woman is} 
motherhood | 
fatherhood. For this| 
suffers more disastrous 
consequences if she abandons her voca-| 
tion to motherhood, physical or spirit-| 
ual, than does man if he abandons his 
vocation to fatherhood. 
Freedom gained at the 
motherhood 


man 1s to 


reason, woman 


expense ol 
otherness is a 
does not 


and sham 
This mean that 
woman should abandon the rights and 


freedom. 


privileges won after so long a struggle 
Nor does it mean that the passing of the 
mousy, frightened, Victorian 


woman is to be regretted. Every activ: 


proper 


ity outside the kitchen is not a rejection 
of womanhood. Back in 1919, the bish- 
ops of the United States declared that 
the sphere of woman’s “activity ts no 
longer confined to the home or to her 
social environment; it incbudes — the 
learned professions, the field of indus- 
try, and the forum of political life.” 
It would, however, be a_ betrayal of 
that woman's 
first place is in the home, that when she 
enters the professions, industry, or poli- 


womanhood not to insist 


tics, it is as a Woman. 
she makes 


Any contribution 
denial of — her 
femininity will be vulgarized and sterile. 
Woman has always been the maker ol 
history; her 


based) on 


decide destinies, 
her own and others. Man has tradition- 
ally cast himself in the role of history- 
maker and woman has wisely left him 
with his illusion. 


decisions 


He makes things, she 
makes life. And history and destiny are 
concerned with life, not things. 

Her nearness to life gives her a near- 
But her nearness to fife is 


long as she is 


ness to God. 


hers only as true to 
womanhood. As long as she remains 
truly feminine she can become a true 
Mary, one who gives Christ to others. 
Once she mother she 


cannot bring others to God. 


ceases to be a 
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Our Lord did not turn aside at the sight of mankind’s 


misery and pain but, moved with compassion, healed our wounds 








A Samaritan, seeing the man, took pity at the sight and bound up his wounds 


1% HE church fathers have seen in the 
1 parable of the Good Samaritan a 
picture of Christ Crucified. This view- 
point has practical lessons for us today. 

From the the district 
of the Holy Land between Jerusalem 
and Jericho has been a rugged waste- 
land. Centuries of rain and storm have 
scrubbed clean the stony hills, while 
erosion has dug the gorges deep. The 
entire area could have been catapulted 
out of a lunar landscape, barren and 


ragged as it is. 


earliest’ times 


The old Jericho road loses itself in 
shadowy caverns, the 
high, bare flanks of overhanging cliffs. 


deep between 
At times it tortuously feels its way high 
up along narrow mountain ridges, hover- 
ing precariously over dry beds of rivu- 
lets hundreds of feet below. Along this 
serpentine route, two or three armed 
men hide hair- 
pin’ bends boulders, to 
rush out upon unsuspecting travelers. 
Nature seems purposefully to have de- 
signed this ‘‘wilderness of Judea” for 
robbers and bandits. 

More than one unwary traveler has 
met a fatal end at the hands of high- 
waymen on the Jericho road. Our Divine 
Lord was retelling an all too familiar 
story when in answer to the lawyer, He 
began: “Once upon a time a man who 


can themselves behind 


and ominous 


by ROGER MERCURIO, C. P. 


was on his way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho fell in with bandits. They stripped 
him and beat him and then went their 
way, him half-dead.” 

Our Lord continues: “By some chance 


leaving 


1 priest was going down the same road; 
but when he saw the man he made a de- 
tour. In like manner a Levite came near 
the spot and he too made a detour at 
sight of him. 

“Finally a traveling Samaritan came 
near him, and he, on seeing the man, 
was stirred to pity. He went up to him 
and bound up his wounds.” Such com- 
passion was rare. The traveling Samari- 
tan saw the half-dead man lying on the 
roadside. At once his heart overflowed 
with pity. He did not give thought to 
Nor did he consider that 
he was a Samaritan and this poor man 


his own safety. 


a Jew and “Jews do not associate with 
Samaritans.” All he fellow 
man in need of help. Without concern 
for himself, he went up to him and be- 


Saw Was a 


ean to minister to his needs as best he 
could, “pouring wine and oil into his 
wounds” and binding them with clean 
cloths. He lifted the dying man and 


placed him upon his own donkey and 
quickly led the beast with its dying bur- 
den to the inn. 

All night he watched at the bedside. 
Only with the dawn was he assured that 


the man would recover. As he prepared 
to continue his journey, he took 
denarii and, offering 
them to the inn-keeper, “left these in- 
structions: 
in case you spend 


two 
from his wallet, 
‘Take good care of him, and 
inything over and 
above this sum, I will repay you on my 
way back.’” 


This Samaritan proved himself a 
neighbor to a fellow man in need. 
The spiritual road _ that leads to 


eternal life—like the road to Jericho—is 


also steep and narrow, with dangers 
lurking at every turn. “How narrow 
the gate and close the way that leads 


to life! And few there are who find it.” 
Such it has been since the beginning— 
since that day in the Garden of Eden 


when our first parents fell into the snare . 
of Satan and ate of the forbidden fruit. 
Satan’s cunning stripped man of his 
marvelous gifts of grace and original 
holiness. Cursed by the Lord God and 
turned the fiery 
sword of the angel, man was left along 
the highway of life wounded and half- 
dead. 

For centuries he groaned in anguish. 
Neither the Jewish Law nor Greek 
philosophy profited him in his efforts to 
regain his lost paradise. 


out of paradise by 


“By the words of the Law no man will 
be justified.” So St. Paul wrote, and he 
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knew quite well that the Law, 
had been given to Moses, was incapable, 
of itself, of bringing sinful mankind to 
the friendship of God. It could prepare 
for Christ. 


which 


It could serve as a tutor in 
Christ. But of itself it was helpless to 
restore man to God's grace. 

Even more helpless was the “wisdem” 
ef the philosopher. 
“wisdom” 


human 
arrive at the 
knowledge of God, “for, since the crea- 
tion of the world, God's invisible at- 
tributes are clearly seen—His everlasting 


Through 


man could 


l 


power also and Divinity—being under- 
stood through the things that are made.” 
But such knowledge proved futile and 
sterile for the vast majority of men. It 
did not possess the power to move hearts 
to the service and love of God. 
Mankind was left abandoned on the 
read to Jericho, stripped and wounded 
and half-dead. So he 
in the 


remained, until, 
time, the Divine 
Samaritan journeyed down the road of 
human history. Moved with divine com- 


fullness of 


passion, He drew near to wounded man- 
kind, taking the form of Man, having 
become like to us in all things except 
sin. 

We know the story of the Divine 
Samaritan’s journey on life’s road. Born 
in a stable, He was surrounded by the 
sutcast shepherds of the night watch— 
He who had come to save His people 
from their sins. As a growing youth, He 
could stand at the door of the carpen- 
ter’s shop in Nazareth and gaze upon 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
During the years of His public ministry, 
He experienced the sad plight of His 
fellow men. “The sight of the masses 
touched His heart, for they were bruised 
and battered down.” 

Lovingly He cured their bodily ills 
and ministered to their spiritual needs. 
He attracted to Himself the poor, the 
sinners, the lowly, as He preached in 
Galilee or walked 
along the dusty roads of Palestine. But 
He knew that His message would yield 
little fruit until it would be fortified by 
the example of His own sufferings and 
the power of His grace. 


the synagogues of 


“Unless the 
erain of wheat falls into the earth and 
dies, it remains just one grain; but once 
it has died, it bears abundant fruit.”” He 
knew that if His word were to grow in 
man’s soul, He must first encounter the 
bandit of hell face 

into the bottomless 


to face and cast him 
ibyss 

For long centuries, Satan had roamed 
at will over the wasteland of man’s soul. 
He had gone forth as a roaring lion seek 
ing whom he could devour. He was still 
lord of this world.” master of | the 
road! But now the 


Samaritan had come He 


Jericho Divine 
would meet 
this bandit in a struggle unto death. He 


would meet him and conquer. 


16 


In the desert land near Jericho, on 
the hill of temptation, He encountered 
Satan for the first time. Satan was prob- 
ing and testing, but Christ emerged vic- 
torious. However, Satan was not routed. 
He stirred up the Jewish priests against 
Jesus, filling their hearts with envy and 
hatred. He entered into the very soul 
of Judas, to make of this chosen apostle 
a traitor. 

Finally, in the Garden of Olives, he 
tried to waylay Christ by his cunning, 
as he had snared Adam, at the very be- 
ginning, in the garden of delights. At 
that hour, St. Thomas tells us, he 
tempted Christ to hatred of the human 
race! He would have Christ turn aside, 
like the priest and Levite, at the sight 
of sinful mankind. He sought to turn 
Him back from the way that led to 
Calvary and man’s redemption! 

Our Lord felt keenly all the poignant 
force of this new temptation. In agony 
of soul He cried out to be freed from 
the chalice of suffering. He saw the hor- 
ror of man’s sin, and His soul was filled 
with complete disgust. 

In spite of Satan’s temptation, the Di- 
vine Samaritan was deeply stirred to 
pity. Compassion filled His heart. He 
would bend over sinful man and dress 
his wounds with the grace of His Pas 
sion. In His own flesh He would feel 
the cut of the scourges and the pain of 
the rough nails. By these wounds He 
would heal our wounds. Upon His 
shoulders He would carry a cross, so that 
it might become our support through 
the remaining journey of life. 

The soldiers, instruments of Satan, 
seized Him and bound Him, in the gar- 
den. They led Him away to the courts 
of Caiphas and Pilate. They mocked 
Him, spat upon Him, condemned Him 
to death. They even nailed Him to the 
cross and let Him die there for all to see. 
And He did not turn back. He accepted 
all with love, for in His heart there was 
pity at the sight of sinful mankind. He 
knew His sacrificial death would be ow 
life. His blood would be our ransom, 
rescuing us from Satan’s power. The 
Divine Samaritan was proving Himself 
neighbor to all men as He hung upon 
the cross. 

Ever since, at the crossroads of Gol- 
gotha, each sinner can meet this Divine 
Samaritan. Each wounded man _ o1 
woman can gaze up into His eyes and 
know that, at last, a Friend has drawn 
near. The sinner can feel the inner 
touch of His compassionate hand, as 
He applies the wine and oil of grace 
to his sin-infested soul. Everyone can 
know that divine life is pulsating once 
again in his own heart, as he lets the Di- 
vine Samaritan press him close to His 
tance-pierced side. 


The cross-bearing Christ has met each 


of us often along the road of life, as we 
lay prostrate by the weight of our sins, 
Stricken by sin, we have all shared in 
he healing power of His grace, as our 
sins have been forgiven by the upraised 
hand of His priest. We have, time and 
again, found warmth and security in the 
“inn” of the Church. There Christ in- 
structs His priestly inn-keepers to pro- 
vide all the spiritual remedies we need. 
And when, at the end of time, He re- 
turns, He hopes to find us healed and 
recovered, in order to lead us on the re- 
mainder of the journey to the heavenly 
Jericho of eternal life where the last 
trace of our wounds, and every tear of 
grief, are wiped away forever. Our Lord 
is the true neighbor of every man. From 
Calvary’s cross constantly goes on the 
work of the Divine Samaritan. 

We must learn to draw near to this 
Divine Samaritan as He 


hangs upon 
His CTOSS, His 


sufferings and death 
should be viewed as the greatest work of 
civine compassion for each and every 
one of us. If, like the lawyer, we = ac- 
knowledge the Samaritan as the one 
who proved himself a neighbor, much 
more Crucified 
Saviour to be the Divine Samaritan who 
is truly neighbor to all who have fallen 
into sin. He first loved us and we ought 
to love one another. 


must we contess our 


Love one another—this is the lesson 
Our Lord taught first of all in relating 
the story of the Good Samaritan. Love 
ene another—this is the example the 
Divine Samaritan holds up before our 
eves. “Love one another,” 
I have loved you.” 


He says, “as 
\ Be neighbor to one 
another, even as I, the Divine Samari- 
tan, was neighbor to all mankind. Draw 
near to men in their pitiable state. Let 
the Divine Compassion pulsate in your 
heart also. 

In our times the spiritual perils of our 
fellow men as they journey along the 
Jericho road are manifold. On all sides 
snares are hidden to trap the young 
and unwary. How often our press, our 
movies, radio, or television entrap the 
souls of men! The very secularist atmos- 
phere which we breathe fills souls with 
un-Christian and 
standards of life. 


even anti-Christian 

By timely words of advice, by material 
assistance, by proper use of parental au- 
thority, we can show ourselves to be 
truly good Samaritans. By prayer and 
penance and by our good example, we 
must continue the merciful work of the 
Divine Samaritan of Golgotha. 

This is the final lesson of the parable 

a lesson as necessary today as it was 
If each one of us, in our lim- 
ited sphere of influence, endeavors to 
be such 


long ago. 


a good samaritan, the road of 


life will be a safer highway leading to 


ig happiness. 


everlastil 
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by JERRY COTTER 


A “belter”’ of popular sor 


“Thank you,” lisped the two-year-old 
and proceeded to gnaw away at het 
doughnut. 
of the for her professional 
singing debut on his radio show. She 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
as if she meant it, and there never was 
any doubt about the future from that 
moment. Brewer was 
on her way. 

Today, twenty-five years later, with 
fantastic record sales plus television and 
movie roles to her credit, Teresa’s six- 
figure income could buy a lot of dough- 
nuts. She prefers to make her own for, 
as Mrs. William Monahan, she _ has 
determinedly placed family life betore 
her career, 
recording stars, she devotes less than two 
This includes 
time spent on a dozen TV shows, four 
weeks in night-club work, and about 
one week a year in the recording stu- 
dios. It seems like a short time to invest 
in a highly competitive profession, but 


It was the reward, courtesy 
sponsor, 


sang “ 


Toledo’s Teresa 


One of the nation’s top 


months a year to the job. 


in Teresa's case it pays off handsomely. 
Since 1949, when her Coral recording 
of “Music, Music, Music” brought her 


, She 









to the forefront of popular singers, one 
of her discs has been on the top-ten 
popularity list every year. Her perky 
personality and “little girl” charm have 
kept her in constant demand for guest 
appearances before the TV cameras 
with Ed Sullivan, Perry Como, Arthur 
Godfrey, and Jackie Gleason, and she 
has far more night-club offers than any 
performer could accept. 

These are satisfying and rewarding 
indications of talent, but Teresa and 
her manager-husband, Bill Monahan, 
wisely limit them. The major part of 
her life is devoted to their three lovely 
daughters, Kathleen, seven, Susan, five, 
and Megan, three. With another child 
expected in January, the Monahans of 
New Rochelle, New York, can 
pate a more active and enjoyable 1958. 
told an 
cannot see 


antici- 
Teresa recently interviewer 
that 
to death” and wants to tailor her time 
to the “demands and pleasures of fam- 
ily life.” 


she “working yourself 


As a child singer, spending 


seven years touring the United States 
and Canada with a Major Bowes Unit, 
she missed a lot of the joys in family 









is known over the country as Teresa Brewer 


living, and she is taking full advantage 
of her second chance. 

For one thing, the Monahans have no 
10-room, early Ameri- 
can style home. Teresa and her aunt, 
Mary Kasap, take care of the household 
chores and the children. 
there is a backyard paradise of play- 
ground, patio, and swimming pool, and 
plenty of time to enjoy them. You 
don’t usually earn these pleasures over- 
night, and the piquant, pint-sized bru- 
nette with the sparkling eyes is no 
exception. The 
began to blossom around 1949 but had 
a firm hard work, 
practice, and one-night stands. 

She Major 
Hour contest at the age ol 
out on a tour unit 
Ted Mack. “It lot of 
recalls. “I was the only child in the 
unit, and my mother or aunt was always 
along. When I was twelve the family 
decided I 
more normal life back home in Toledo 


servants in thei 


For relaxation 


Brewer success story 


vears ol 


basis in 


Amateur 
five and set 


won a Bowes 


with a headed _ by 


was a fun,” she 


should ‘retire’ and lead a 
where my father is a glass inspector at 


Libbey Owens. But I continued singing 
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and dancing at neighborhood shows all 
the time.” 
Would she 


want her daughters to 
“Well, 
far—who 
will be 


just 


follow her 
the only 


footsteps? Kathy is 


one—so wants to be 
a singer. It 
and we'll 
while, 


her 
Mean- 
Kathy attends the Ursuline school 
and expends her energies in the back- 
yard playground designed by her dad, 
who is also a building 

Teresa 
and, to 


strictly up to 


wait and see.” 


contractor. 


cannot read a note of music 


learn how a new song sounds, 
she listens to demonstration recordings 
made especially for her. But she 
pick potential hit every 

and much of her 
star results from her own ability to 
“pick the right ones.” ‘Music, Music, 
Music,” “Til I Waltz Again With You,” 
and “Ricochet” 


and each one 


can 
almost time, 


success as a recording 


were her own selections, 


sold well over a million 
copies. 

In the music 
a “belter,” 


a song 


trade she is known as 
that is, a 


zooming 


singer who sends 


across to the audience 


with plenty of bounce Bing Crosby, 
hearing her for the first time, bestowed 
on her a title which has remained as 
a trademark: “The Sophie Tucker of 
the Girl Scouts.” With all due respect 
to that venerable organization, to the 
ebullient Miss Tucker. and Teresa’s 
five-foot, 99-pound frame, the descrip- 
tion 1s prize one. 

Teresa is a demure miss, until she 


I he 


opens her mouth. vocal dynamite, 


pep. and vitality which then pours 
forth intrigues the teen-agers and de- 
lights the juke-box set To one and 
she is Miss Music. 

\t a recent CYO dance in New York 


this writer attempted to pin down the 
special reasons why Teresa’s unique 


approach to rhythm strikes such a re 
sponsive chord in the 
An eighteen-year-old 


youngsters. 


thought about 


it for a moment, then said. quite seri 
ously: “She’s not a great singer like 
someone at the Met, I know—but, well, 
when she sings I feel like joining in.” 


His partner, a pretty 


bangs and serious eyes, 


cirl, with blond 
added: “She isn’t 
so sophisticated that you just can’t tak¢ 
it. She’s—real! You know, natural.” 

\ gangling boy having some difficulty 
with a mambo step seemed relieved at 


the interruption: “I liked that record 
she made with Mickey Mantle. I'll bet 
she’s a lot of fun know.”” The girl 
with him chimed in: “Teresa Brewe1 
acts and sings the way we all would if 
we could. She sort of makes you feel 
happy just listening.” 
Self-identification with a saucy-eyed 


pert, tiny girl who puts energy-plus into 


her singing would seem to be the reason 


for her popularity with the girls, while 


the boys, enjoying her vigorous vocal 
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fun to 
sophisti- 


also think she would be 
Yet the more critical, 
audiences in the nightclubs ot 
Vegas, Hollywood, Cleveland, and 
New York give her the same enthusiastic 
Very today’s 
personalities are 


style, 
know. 
cated 
Las 
few of 


reception. enter- 


tainment fortunate 


enough to succeed with such diverse 
audience groups. 


het 
appearances to a certain 


Though restricting professional 
each 
of the 
call comes 
Whether it is for 
her own West- 
journey back to 
sellout benefit to 
her hometown parish, she is 

In private life, Brewer is far 
removed from the popular conceptions 
of singing 


number 


vear, Teresa is known to be one 
stars when the 
for charitable benefits. 
a community 


chester 


most willing 
service in 
town or a 
Toledo for a aid 
“available.” 
Teresa 


member of the 
theatrical profession, for that matter. 
She is concerned with the 
problems of home and \fter 
vears in the entertainment 
lure of lights and cameras 
is considerably less than the 


stars, or any 
sincerely 
family. 
twenty-four 
business, the 
attractions 
of home. 


“T guess I'm most interested in being 
a good mother to the girls,’’ she says 
without sounding like a_ press-agent’s 
puppet. Actually, her day-to-day actiy 


ity bears out the truth of the 

Her willingness to use 
behalf of Church 
won her several honors during the 
year. The ¢ Youth Org 
of Brooklyn her 


Diocesan Award in 


statement. 
her talents in 


and community has 
past 
ratholic ganization 
with the 


recognition 


presented 
Crown 
of her talents in the entertainment field, 


her example to youth, and the services 
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Compromise 


Pm Attending a class reunion, 
two ladies who had not met 
since graduation day were 
reminiscing about the past. 


“I’m certainly surprised to 
learn that you are married,” 
said one. “You always insisted 
that you wouldn’t marry the 
best man on earth.” 

“Well,” said the. other, “I 
didn’t.” 

Florence J. King 











she has rendered to Church and com. 
munity. A tew months ago more than 
5,000 cheering, enthusiastic members of 
Youth Organiza. 
tion selected Teresa as their Mardi Gras 
Queen. and Bill 
~ 
themselves 


Baltimore’s Catholic 


Teresa came down 
involved in the 
hours they'd 


Baltimore 


found 
frenzied 


and 
most evel 


had 


spent, 
It seemed as il become 


Brewer-ville for day. 


Teresa received the keys to the city 
from the Mayor, atended a_ formal 
dinner in her honor, won over some 
teen-age reporters at a press conference 
with her merry manner and good 
humor, and then descended on a wildly 


cheering mob at the Fifth Regiment 
\rmory. There she “belted out’ the 
song hits they wanted to hear, adding 


that famous Brewer squeal to an occa. 


sional phrase. a vocal trick which one 


critic has referred to as “an educated 
hiccup.” It is a bit of showmanship 
which is either cute or annoying, de- 


pending on the 
side of the 
morning. 
After the 
returned home, 


listener's age and the 

bed he got up on_ that 
ball was over, the Monahans 
exhausted, pleased, and 


very happy with the ringing of 5.000 


voices in their ears. “It was one of 

the happiest.” says Teresa, “and one 

of the most hectic days of my life.” 
Away from the nervous tensions of 


the recording studios 
lights, the 


on the principle that 


and the glare of 
Monahans work 
happy marriage 


television 


is based on mutual interest as well as 
love, faith, and admiration Theirs is 
+ Catholic home in which the parents 
share fun, hobbies, and sports. 


Television viewers, long familiar with 
Peresa’s technique on the Ed Sullivan 
show, with Perry Como, Steve Allen, 
and Jackie Gleason, had the chance to 
see her in her role as Mrs. Monahan 
when she substituted for Arthur God- 
frey recently. Combining her vocal 
gymnastics with a new assignment as 


ceremonies, she came. oft 
well, but it 


scenes with the pretty 


mistress of 
was in those 
little Monahans 


that the program struck the best notes. 


extremely 


Stars come and stars go in the enter- 
tainment world. Some have talent, some 
do not. Perhaps the most precarious 


branch of all is the field of popular 


records, for singers can zoom to dizzy 
heights on the strength of one success, 
then roll back down again at greater 


speed when there is no follow-up hit. 
The 


is the 


most amazing exception to date 
tiny brunette Toledo, 
conforms to none of the patterns but 
rallied the 
record buyers for more than seven vears. 
The sponsor who paid her off with a 
doughnut twenty-five the 


from who 


has consistently young 


years ago got 


buy of the century. 























In Baltimore Cathedral, she reads 
a plaque honoring Cardinal Gibbons 


4 visit to the Blessed Sacrament before tak- Teresa Brewer at a recording session. She spends about one week a 
ing over as Mardi Gras Queen for the CYO year in the recording studios; but she picks a hit almost every time 


Father O’Dwyer, archdiocesan director She accepts flower bouquet in Balti- She stops after a performance to auto- 
of Baltimore CYO, meets her at station more, where she received CYO award graph the program of a crippled admirer 
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The Russians are discovering that the tunes their salt miners whistle are ghost-inspired: Tin Pan Alley has done it for years 


GHOST 
WRITERS 
IN THE SKY 


A high-principled Muscovite journal 
entitled The Literary Gazelte was scan- 
dalized recently by the discovery that 


Russia’s 


posers had been employing ghost writers 


some of most popular com- 
to create the melodies which Ivan Ivano 
vitch hums as he wheels his barrow into 
the salt mines. 
Seems that the Soviet 
number 
Neolai 
rubles and 
Alley 
clavichord 
from a commissar, can’t write a note and 
couldn't “skies” if 
They whistle 


Union ol 
Socialist Republics harbors a 
of Georgi Gershwins and 


Kennys who have won 


renown in Tin Samovar even 


though they don’t know a 
rhyme “eyes” with 
it meant the firing squad. 
an impromptu measure to some spectral 
assistant, who retires obediently to his 
garret and crashes the Hit Parade with 
Minsk” 


Dnepro- 


something called “Moon over 
or “Carry Me Back to Old 
petrovsk.” 

The Literary Ga 
“indestructible lazi 


To the editors of 
zette this indicates 
ness” on the part of the sterile maestros, 
but in this view it is warmly comfort 
ing. It suggests that although the Soviets 
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Seems a Moscow gazette was scandalized to learn 


that their composers have ghosts writing music. 


W hat they don’t know is that we’ ve got them beat 


may be ahead of us in satellites and 


ballistic missiles, we’ve got them hope- 


lessly outdistanced in cultural coinpe- 
tition. 

For several generations, at least, 
we've been dancing to ghost-written 
melodies published under the signa- 
tures of songwriters whose creative 
talent consists solely of the ability to 


remember everything they hear. Where 
they beat the Russians all hollow is 
that they have no truck with live ghosts 
whom they would have to pay by the 
line. Ours are thor- 


oughly dead, named Chopin and Liszt. 


genuine ghosts, 

This is such an old and honored prac- 
tice in the free world that rigid conven- 
tions of speech have grown into the 
Manhattan 
called his 
companions’ attention to two new. ar- 
rivals. 


language. In a well-known 
bistro one evening, a dine 


“That’s Soandso, the songwriter,” he 
said, “with his brother.” 

“The brother that writes the music?” 
a Johnny-Come-Lately asked. 


else at the 


Everyone 
table was aghast at this 
eaucherie. 


in ghostly competition 


by RED SMITH 


“That,” the novice was corrected, “is 
the brother who steals the music.” 
inferred that music 
is the only field in America where the 


It should not be 


ghost is a familiar, if shadowy, figure. 
Russian editorial writers, horrified by 
the newly revealed perfidy of their song- 
writers, ought to be advised that the 
spook was a fixture on our sports pages 
before Czar 
droshky. 


Every day the newspapers bring us 


Nicholas saw his first 


helpful hints on how to improve our 
golf, hot from the gifted typewriter of 
sen Hogan; features entitled, ‘My 
Favorite Play,’’ diagrammed and des- 
cribed by Terry Brennan’s 
pen, and sprightly batting 
translated from the original Choctaw 
by Mickey Mantle, the noted scholastic. 
Chances are nobody knows who father- 
ed the school of letters which Westbrook 
Pegler dubbed “the sweaty literati.” I 


trenchant 


essays on 


can only testify that one of the very first 

books I borrowed as a child from the 

Kellogg Public Library in Green Bay, 
tal ) 

Wis., was Pitching in a Pinch, by (the 

publisher insisted) Christy Mathewson. 
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Among the sweaty literati, we’ve had ghosts by assignment, ghosts by charity, and even ghosts ghost-writing for ghosts 


Not a great many years after Mathew 
son espoused the muse, the late Bozeman 
Bulger lent his astral hand to the 
writing of Battling Nelson’s ‘‘auto- 
biography.” Mr. Bulger was enchanted 
to receive one of the first copies off the 
press, inscribed on the flyleaf: “To my 
friend, Boze Bulger, from The Author.” 

It is difficult to say when spectral 
prose came to full flower in this country, 
but by the early 1920's a man was re- 
garded as a booby if he believed that the 
hand which threw a baseball could also 
wield a pen. In those days Waite Hoyt, 
the “schoolboy wonder” of the Yankees 
pitching staff, appeared as a contributor 
to the columns of the New York Graphic 
during the World Series between the 
Yankees and Giants. 

\nother paper, probably the Sun, ran 
an editorial jeering at the threadbare 
pretense that athletes could spell. The 
Graphic replied with an editorial invit- 
ing doubters to visit the office any day 
alter the game them- 
selves the spectacle of Mr. Hoyt “writ- 
ing his own article in pencil—on both 


and witness toi 


sides of the paper.” 

It is that Waite Hoyt’s 
pieces are the only ones in the entire 
body ol literature that 
actually written by the man who signed 
them. I had the privilege last October 
of sitting in the pressbox alongside a 
multiple ghost employed Mil- 


possible 


sweaty were 


by a 
waukee newspaper. 

The moment the game was over he 
would) wrench open his _ portable, 
write, “By Red Schoendienst,’ and 


whack the keys industriously — for 
twenty-five minutes or so. 

Finishing that task, he would flex 
the muscles of his left arm, peck out, 
“By Warren Spahn,” and plunge once 
more into the warm waters of creation. 

He'd be breathing 
that finished, but he 
game guy. Spitting on his hands, he 
would make a_ fresh start—“By 
Burdette.” 


heavily by the 


time was was a 


Lew 
He was, of course, a ghost by assign- 


ment. In the dodge, 
there are also ghosts-by-accident 


sports writing 
and 
ghosts-by-charity and ghosts ghost-writ- 
ing for ghosts. 

When 400 or so newspapermen come 
on to cover a World Series, it is likely 
that one or more will be overcome by 
the magnitude of the and be 
rendered unable to create literature. It 


is a rule of the fraternity that anybody 


event 


stumbling over a tallen lodge brether 
at press headquarters automatically as- 
sumes the responsibility of meeting the 
invalid’s deadline. 

Iwo or three years ago a_ visiting 
scribe got his teeth stuck around the 
neck of a bottle and realized, even be- 
fore the game started, that he was going 
to require first-aid. Tom Meany, a 
kindly man then sitting out the death- 
vatch as sports editor of Collier's, as- 
sured him that no matter what evil be- 
fell, his paper would be 
adequately. 

By evening, the fellow had disap- 
peared. Wise in the ways of sportswriters, 
Tom Meany knew better than to send 


covered 


a story to the man’s paper without mak- 
ing sure the effort wouldn’t be dupli- 
cated several times. 

“If you don’t get a file by midnight 
for this fellow’s paper,” he told the 
Western Union “take this 
of Tom Siler’s and send a copy.” He 


chief, story 


was fairly confident that Tom_ Siler’s 
readers in Knoxville, Tenn., would 
never see the other guy’s paper, and 


vice versa, 

As it turned out, somebody else did 
stumble upon the lost sheep and de- 
liver a him. It 
necessary to borrow Siler’s copy. About 


piece for was not 


the wanderer turned 
park, still 


noon the next day, 
up at the ball 
vaguely. 


weaving 


“Did you do my. stuff last night?” 
he asked Meany. 
“I didn’t dare,” Tom said, and de- 


scribed his dilemma. 

An accusing scowl darkened the man’s 
face. No Tom 
him; a piece had been sent. 


need to worry, assured 
The man 
was only slightly appeased. There was 
a long, cold silence. 

“Oh, well,’ he 
at last, “I 
fault as yours.” 

And the Russians think they’ve just 


discovered ghost-writing! 


said, magnanimous 


suppose it was as much my 


“You ask what I’m doing here,” said 
Joe Garagiola at the 1957 World Series. 
Joe Garagiola is a former catcher in 
the National League who now broad- 
casts games out of St. “Er,” Joe 
said, “am the players 
who are covering the series.” 


Louis. 


here to covel 
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The Navy wanted to honor Ensign Reed by 
; § y 


naming a destroyer after him. But his sister 


would not agree. No one knew why 
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This was the Cape Cod town where 
friend had and 
raised, and this was the shaded lane 
that went down to the sea. “You can’t 
miss the house, Lieutenant,” they'd told 
him at the “it's 
blue trimmings, and it sits off by  it- 
self facing the water. 


his best been born 


garage. white, with 
Not many people 
Thus he found it 


—a lovely house with a rose garden in 


go there, these days.” 


front and not the slightest outward sign 
that the 


strange ol 


lived in it 
unfriendly in’ any 


ones who were 
Way. 

A girl answered the bel!—a_ slender, 
blonde girl in a skirt 


through 


yellow denim 


and bolero jacket—and even 


the screen door, with  cross-thatched 
sunlight all like a glow, he 
knew intuitively that this was Fran, the 


Austin had 


over hei 


younger siste1 been always 


talking about. ‘The same striking blue 


eyes. Ihe same clean, interesting face. 
She’s nice, he thought, smiling. | 
like her. “Miss Reed?” 
“Yes?” 


“lm Charlie Haines, skipper of the 
new destroyer which is to be launched 
tomorrow 
Austin. Perhaps he mentioned me—I 
was with him on the “Nathan Hale.” 

At first there’d wondertully 
bright smile on the girl’s face, and for a 
brief moment Charlie Haines had been 
delighted to think that 
liking what she saw. 


and named for your brothe: 


been a 


she, too, was 
He had deep, se- 
cret hopes about this girl, a curious per- 
sonal feeling that was a strange exten- 
sion of his admiration for her brother. 
But now, even as he spoke, the smile 
had vanished, Reed had 
turned and 
frightened girl on the other side of th 


screen When Charlie asked “Is 


and Frances 


into an uneasy almosi 


doo1 . 


home?” she 


mother at 
nervously over hei 


your elanced 


shoulder into the 
house, and her voice, when she answered 
him, was low and touched with panic, 

“Didn’t you get her letter?” 

“Yes. That’s why I’m here,” he said. 

He'd brought it with him, perplexed 
by it all the way, from the Quincy ship- 
yard, where the Navy’s newest destroye) 
Was sitting on her launching blocks 
ready to slide. 

“While appreciating the great honoi 
the Navy is bestowing upon my son,” 
it read, “I must bee to be excused from 
sponsoring this ship. In fact, I prefe 
this 


substitution can 


\ustin’s name not to be used in 
way, and hope that a 
be made quietly and without publicity 


kind.” 


“Isn’t my mother’s letter clear?” 


ol any 
asked 
Fran coldly. “Doesn’t it say exactly how 
she feels?” 

Charlie 
why. It 


“But it 
calls for some ex- 
planation, don’t you think? After all—” 

“Is it someone from the Navy, Fran?” 


“It does,” admitted. 


doesn’t. say 


called an eager voice from the rear of 
the house. “Should I get up?” 

“No, mother. No!” 
“But I'd like to 
mother,’ Charlie said. 
“Id rather you wouldn't,” 

plied bluntly. 


“Nonsense, 


talk with your 


Fran re- 


heard the 
impatiently. “I love visitors, 


Fran,” he 
mother say, 
and I don’t know why you always turn 
them away. And if it’s about Austin—” 
“I’m sorry, mother,” Fran called back, 
in the unyielding voice of a hired nurse 
dealing with a problem patient. “But 
you're 
Stay 
hooked the screen door and stepped out 


supposed to be taking ‘ 
right 


nap. 


where you are.” She un- 





ho i 
Pas 


“Ft no use.” she said. “Why can’t 
the Navy pick another name and leave us alone?” 


Gordon Ramsey 








onto the porch. “My mother’s not as 


well as she thinks she is,” the girl ex- 


“Let’s eo down to 


> 


plained defensively 
the beach and talk. Do you mind?” 

I’m in something here way 
head, Charlie 


self cautiously as he 


over mv 
Haines was telling him- 


walked with her 


down the tage end of the lane toward 
the water. Ensign Austin Reed, who 
had roomed with him on the “Nathan 


Hale,” had saved the ship from certain 
It had hit a stray 
the China Seas, and the 
ship afire near the 


destruction. mine in 
blast had set the 
\us- 


tin had kept the flames away from the 


alter magazine 


explosives by dropping into the maga- 
zine with a hose and fightine back the 
fire till he died. Even aiter his death 
he had fought the fire back, for it was 
plain from the way they found him 
afterward that his last conscious act had 
been to jam himself and the hose into 


a jagged tear of the bulkhead in such a 


way as to eventually put out the fire. 
He had earned his name on a Navy des- 
troyer—and there was something griev- 
cusly wrong with a mother and a sister 
who wanted no part in putting it 
there. 


They sat down on a sand dune, fac- 
ing the sea. In the bright, September 
sunlight, Charlie 
again 
Reed's 


friendship with her brother had been 


Haines found himself 
intuitively attracted to Austin 


sister, as if somehow his close 
with her also. That was part of his se- 
cret hope. That’s how it had been since 
her. 

“My mother loved Austin,” she began. 


“He was the boy, and she had hopes and 


he first heard ol 


dreams for him that she didn’t have for 
She lifted her 


across the water. 


me.” eyes and stared out 


‘A year ago, when the 
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telegram came from the Navy Depart- 
ment telling us of his death, it was the 
day of my father’s funeral,” she went 
on slowly. “He and mother had been 
in an auto crash. He was killed in- 
stantly, and she badly hurt. She was in 4 
hospital, unable to move.” 

Her voice faltered. Charlie, glancing 
at her quickly, saw how intensely she 
was reliving that day of sudden, piled-up 
tragedy, with no one. to help hei 
through it. How awlul it must have 
been for her, he thought. 
funeral my 
mother was more dead than alive,” 


“For weeks alter the 


and that 
frightened me, tor she’d always had 


Fran went on. “She'd given up, 


more courage than any of us. When she 
was able to recognize me, and to listen, 
I... well, then I 

Suddenly. as if no longer able to con 
tinue, Fran got up from the sand dune 
and took a few steps toward the water's 
edge. Charlie followed and stood behind 
her, secing her shoulders rise and tall 
as she drew in a dee p breath and let ut 
lifted his 
hands and cupped them gently to her 


out with a lone sigh. He 


invitine her to lean’ back 


against him fon 


shoulders 


svmpathy. 


“It’s no use,” she said, breaking away 
and turning on him resentfully. “W 
want no part in launching the ship. 
Why can’t the Navy pick another nam 
and leave us alone?” And there it was 
again, the dark mystery that stood lik 
a wall between then \lyv mother’s 
mind is made up.’ cirl said im 
placably. “Why do you insist on trying 
to change it?’ 

“You seem to have decided for hei 


Charlie said. It w 


chance shot, but 
it startled the en, as if sl 


been struck 
n a tender, unguarded spot. “Why not 


et vour mother decide for herself, and 





l 
] 
i 


tell me her own reasons?” 


“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she’s all I have, and I don’t 
intend to lose her,” the girl said, with 
awlul finality, “It’s as simple as that. 


Can’t you understand? 

And that was it, but not simple at all, 
as Charlie Haines told himself over and 
ever as he drove back, puzzled and dis 
appointed, to the Quincy shipyard. Of 


course there was the mother’s illness 
but he had only the sister’s word foi 
this, and it troubled him to realize that 
he wasn’t quite convinced No, it was 
the sister who was sick ihere, not the 
mother. Perhaps) Fran hated — het 
mother. Could be. SI 


about 


e'd said something 
Austin beine loved more than 
she had been. Or perhaps she hated het 
brother—but no, if that had been the 
case Austin would have known it and 
wouldn’t have talked about her in such 
glowing terms. He made me like her 
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even before I had set eyes on_ her, 
Charlie Haines thought—and it was this 
personal disappointment, strangely 
enough, that bothered him most. 

The next morning, the day of th¢ 
launching, was a New England gem— 
sunny, bright, and warm. At nine 
o'clock, in the shipyard office, Lt. “Bud” 
Greaves, the Executive Officer-to-be olf 
the new ship, was waiting for Charlie 
with the report that nothing had been 
done yet toward arranging for a 
substitute sponsor because there was a 
long distance, person-to-person call wait- 
ing for Charlie from Cape Cod. 

“T think maybe the first team has 
changed its mind,” Bud said. 

Getting the call through was the work 
of a quick, hopetul moment. “Go ahead, 
please,” the operator said—and_ then 
Charlie was talking, not to Fran as he 
had expected, but to Mrs. Martha Reed, 
her mother. Mrs. 


Reed’s voice was 


querulous but eager, just as Charli 
had heard it yesterday from the rea: 
of the house. Was this the Lieutenant 
Haines who had been on the ship with 
Austin? Fran had been quite stubborn, 
perhaps even rude, not letting him in to 








teens 
@ The longest odds in the world 


are those against getting even.— 
El Mustang 


Penner" 


see her; but Fran was at the shopping 


center now for groceries and mail and 
would be gone tor at least an hour. 
What was the news? What had the visit 
been for? 

‘It was vour letter, Mrs. Reed, refus 
ing to launch the ship, | 

“What was that again, please?” 

Mrs. Reed’s memory must have been 
poor and her hearing worse, for she 
seemed vague and confused as Charlie 
repeated himself patiently and then 
found himself obliged to go into lengthy 
explanations. Or it might have been a 
bad connection. There were long. si 
lences from the Cape Cod end which 
times as if he 
yut Mrs 


Reed always came back and seemed 


made him feel many 
were talking into a dead line, 


finally to understand. 

“My daughter is quite wrong about 
my feelings in this matter,” she said 
firmly. “It was thoughtful of her to 
spare me, but I most certainly can 
launch Austin’s ship, and I will. How 
shall I get there?” 

“I'll send for you,” Charlie said. “The 
launching is at two. Could you be ready 
at twelve? It’s short notice, I know, 
but 


“Tl be 


Haines.” 


ready—and thank you, Lt. 


Charlie hung up and turned to his 


Exec. “You were right, Bud. That wa; 
\ustin Reed's mother, taking matters 
into her own hands. Only thing is, she 
needs transportation. I've got to be 
here when the Admiral arrives, and 59 
you're it.” Charlie spread out a map 
and showed Bud the route. “Ask at the 
garage. They'll tell you how to find the 
house. And bring the daughter, too—i{ 
she'll come,” he added. 

He doubted it. Fran would be furi. 
ous when she got back from the shop. 
ping center, but there was no_ longer 
any point in worrying about her. Forget 
her, he counseled himself sorrowfully— 
and then, as he checked over the last 
minute preparations for the launching, 
thought really of nothing else. 

\t one-thirty Charlie saw the station 
wagon returning and went outside to 
meet it. Mrs. Reed was in the front 
seat, an emaciated litthe woman dressed 
in black, with gray hair and a drawn, 
wasted face. Her hands, folded over a 
packet of letters tied with ribbon, were 
bie-veined and knobby. She made no 
move to get out when Charlie opened 
the door, and her eyes were dim and 
seriously troubled. 

“My wheelchair’s in back,” she. said. 
“T can’t walk, you know.” 

Charlie didn’t know, and learning 
of it so unexpectedly came as a_ shock 
which he tried to hide as he helped Lt. 
Greaves unload the folded wheelchair 
from the rear of the car. 

“What about the girl?” he asked, in 
careful undertones. 

“She's a queer one,” Bud answered 
keeping his voice low. “Wouldn't come 
herself, and didn’t want her mother to 
come without first seeing the family 
doctor. He didn’t get there in time, and 
I took sailing orders from the mother. 
The old lady has a mind of her own, 
and she’s as plucky as they come. Only 
thing is, she stares blanky at those let- 
ters she’s got and keeps talking as if the 
ship her son was on had struck a mine 
this morning instead of almost a yea: 
ago. What gives here, anyhow?” 

“IT wish I knew,” Charlie said. 

He lifted Mrs. Reed from the car 
when the chair was ready and placed 
her in it. He wheeled her down toward 
the ship and came to a halt at the foot 
of the launching platform. From there 
the hull of the ‘Austin Reed” looked 
big and powerful, more like a battleship 
than a destroyer. Its lines were clean 
and knife-edged. Its keel seemed to 
stretch back into infinity, its mastheads 
Lo scrape the sky. 

“It’s a fine ship,” Mrs. Reed said, her 
eyes misty. “I’m very proud.” 

Charlie beckoned for two husky Ma- 
rine guards to help Lt. Greaves get Mrs. 
Reed up the steps to the platform. Off 
in the direction of the main gate he 
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could hear the sirens of a police escort, 
and he moved toward the parking space 
which had been kept clear for the Ad- 
miral. When he got there he found the 


Marine sentry waving off a car which 
had just arrived. It had an MD’s plate 
over the license, and Fran was sitting in 
front with the driver, an elderly man 
with a doctor’s bag on the seat beside 
him. Fran looked wonderfully neat in 
a blue, corduroy suit with white trim- 
mings, but her eyes were blazing with 
hostility as she got out of the car. 

“Now you mustn’t worry, Miss Reed,” 
Charlie said, hoping to ward off a scene. 
“Your mother is all right.” 

“That’s what think, Lieutenant 
Haines!” Her mouth was a quivering 


you 


line of anger and scorn. “You and your 
big, blundering hand!” 

“You've got quite a hand yourself,” 
he said. The way to meet an attack was 
to counterattack. “Your mother didn’t 
write that letter. You did and signed her 
name to it.” 

“T write all her letters and sign her 
name to everything,” Fran threw back 
at him. “Her hands are stiff with arthri- 
tis and she can’t hold a pen. And that’s 
not all. She can’t bear any weight on 
her legs. She hasn't 
She very well, 
either, not even with the glasses she’s 


been able to since 
the accident. can’t see 
too stubborn to wear. She'll launch your 
ship for you, Lieutenant Haines, even 


if it kills her—and it might. She’s got 
a bad heart, and—” 

The tirade was drowned out by the 
pre-emptory blast of a bugle, calling 


and as Charlie 
straightened and brought his right hand 
the Admiral’s arrival, he 
saw Fran turn away in fury and run up 


all hands to attention. 


up to salute 


the stairs to the platform, with the fam 
ily doctor a few steps behind. Charlic 
became engaged with the Admiral then, 
with the 
ofhcial words of welcome, and doing it 


shaking hands, sounding oft 


all again for the newsreel cameras at the 
top ol the plattorm. It all looked and 
sounded fine under the bright sun, and 
the Admiral was in a pleased state of 
mind as he stepped to the microphone. 

When Charlie Haines heard the end- 
of-speech tones come into the Admirals 
voice, he the 
the destroyer’s bow. 
Mrs. Reed, close to the rail in her chair, 
had her right hand wrapped clumsily 


glanced apprehensively at 


sponsor's spot near 


around the neck of the champagne bot 
tle, which hung by colored ribbons from 
the nose of the ship. Fran, stiff and 


frowning, stood behind the chair, with 
the doctor at her side. 

“So launch her, Mrs. Martha Reed,” 
the Admiral said in conclusion. “May 


she sail the seas with courage!” 
Charlie gave the signal. saw it relayed 
to the men beneath the ship. Mrs. Reed 


half-turned in her chair, as if not sure 
that the moment had come—and Charlie, 
in sudden dismay, saw the ship begin 
to move. He gave a warning cry, but it 
was already too late for Mrs. Reed to 
swing the bottle from where she sat. He 
saw her reach for the rail with her leit 
hand and miss. She tried again and this 
time caught hold of it and pulled her- 
self upright out of the chair. He heard 
Fran gasp and her reach for her 
mother, with the doctor putting one 
arm quickly in front of Fran and hold- 
ing her back. Mrs. Reed’s arthritic hand 
was like a grappling hook around the 
and set the 
bow plates 


Saw 


rail as she steadied herselt 
bottle crashing against the 
of the receding ship. 

“T christen \ustin 
cried, in a clear, ringing 


Reed,” 


voice. 


she 


“He 


thee 


was my son. You are his ship!” 

She stood there, straight and proud, 
on withered legs that hadn’t borne her 
weight since the accident a year ago, 
watching the Austin Reed slide down 
the ways into the water. The shipyard 
workers cheered, whistles blew, and 
the band struck up the “Star Spangled 
Banner’—and Charlie Haines, with ten- 
sion draining out of his face and relief 








flowing in, came to attention and 
@ Tact is the ability to arrive 
at conclusions without expressing 


them.—Frances Rodman 


~—eow 








hand to his forehead in 
military salute. 

“The ship wanted to launch, Mrs. 
Reed,” he the Admiral 


the last strains of the anthem died away. 


brought his 


heard say, as 


“She'll be a good one.” 
“T had a good son,” said Austin’s 


mother. 

Charlie looked at Fran then, standing 
Their 
what he 


there limp and confused. 
met, and in 


eyes 
took 
tears of final defeat, as 
if she, were thinking: 


hers he 
to be the bitter 


saw 


Yes, my mother 


had a good son, It is more than she 
will say for her daughter. His heart 
went out to her, and he took a step 


toward her, wanting somehow to com- 
fort her; but she turned her back to him 
and moved away. 

Bleaklv he 


Reed's 


\ustin 
and sister, moving out 


watched them go, 
mothe 
of his life in the doctor’s car. He sighed, 


took a long Commanding Officer’s look 


at his eager ship riding high to her 
drag chains, and moved slowly” back 
toward the shipyard office. 

He found the letters in the station 


wagon where Mrs. Reed had left them. 
There were no envelopes—just the let- 
ters, tied together with ribbon. On the 
top letter was the classic engraved cut 


of a destroyer plunging head-on into a 
rough sea, nose deep in spray. 

Old letters from the old ship, he 
thought. 

But then he noticed the date in the 
upper righthand corner—not last year’s 
date, which would have been just be- 
fore Austin’s death, but this year’s, less 
than two weeks ago! He caught sight of 
his own name—and then, unthinkingly, 
he began to read: 

“Dear 

Chis leaves me well and happy, with 


mother: 


nothing but good news to tell you ex- 
cept that Lt. Haines is of the opinion 
that we'll be in the Pacific It’s 
August now. | and 


forever. 


can close my eyes 
see the garden in bloom, with you wish- 


ing you could 


get out there and pull 
every last weed, as you used to. But you 
mustn't tells me that—” 


Charlie Haines turned the letter over 


overdo. Fran 


and looked at the signature. “Your lov- 
ing son, Austin,” it read. He glanced 
quickly at the other letters in the 


packet. They were arranged in order, 
dated with this 
weeks apart—all of them written after 
that could 
be bought by anyone in any Navy town. 


year’s dates, about two 
Austin’s death, on stationery 


He dropped them to the seat of the 
station 


wagon and closed his eyes, try- 
ing to deal with the bewildering 
thoughts which now came thundering 
into his brain. 

Mrs. Reed didn’t know, one of them 
kept saying. She didn’t know, tll this 
morning, that \ustin was dead! 

One by one the other thoughts fell 
into line and made a stunned sort of 
sense. Fran, on the day of her father’s 
funeral, had kept the notification of 
Austin’s death to herself. Her mother 
had lost the will to live, and Fran was 
afraid the news would kill her. Fran 
wrote these letters, every last one olf 
them. The first one was to rally het 


mother, to brine her back to life through 
her love for When it worked, 
had to follow, and then others 


her son. 
anothe 
with Fran soon realizing however, that 
the loving deception couldn’t go on 
forever but not knowing how to stop it, 
that 


would find it out. 


and living in day-by-day dread 


somehow her mothe1 
I should 
Charlie 


inward 


listened to my heart, 


told 


eroan. = | 


have 
with an 


have 


Haines himself 


should neve1 
doubted her. 

He got into the station wagon and set 
out on the road to the Cape, crowding 
the speed limit, thinking only of what 
he was going to say when Austin Reed’s 
sunshinv 


sister Came once more to the 


screen door in answer to his ring—and 
hoping fervently that she would look at 
him again as she did for that brief, won- 
derful felt that 


too, was liking what she saw. 


moment when he she, 
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Nothing to Hide 


What are we Catholics to tell people who are always citing 
this instance o7 that of some people be ing allowed to marry 
with the sanction of the Church after hai ting been married 


before?—M. G. C., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Always citing” seems to imply that such al- 


leged cases are frequent—an 


implication 
which is contrary to 


Now and then, 
because a celebrity is a party to remarriage 
within the Church, the secular press plays up 
the fact, while either neglecting to state o1 
deliberately withholding the details of mari 
tal background. Freedom to marry is seldom 
mentioned or explained. 


fact. 





Your friend insists that her cousin married 
i non-Catholic within the Church, had two 
children, was divorced, then married a Catholic within the 
Church while her first husband was still living. If there were 
neither blameless error nor deliberate fraud on the part of 
anyone concerned with the second 
lows that the validity of the first 
proven, by what is 
nullity. That the although apparently 
valid—be proven to have been really invalid would involve 
either serious, though blameless, error on the part of some- 
one or fraud. In 


marriage, then it fol- 


marriage had been dis- 


known officially as a declaration of 


original marriage 


1 


in endeavor the why and 


to solve where 


lore of any such marital mystery, we 
premises. The Church 


who is not 


have to start with two 


basic cannot sanction the 


free to remarry. Nor does she 
ever knowingly do so. Should your friend have sufficient rea- 


remat 
riage of anyone 


son to inquire, then she can without intrusion consult the 
priest who officiated at the second 
facts at first hand. Never make 
say. 


marriage and learn the 


an act of faith in mere hear- 


“In God We 
Why 1s it that the 


on our 


Rock, 


Trust” 


wate hword “In God VW Trust” 
coins but not on paper money?—G. H., 
ARK. 


appear Ss 


The motto “In God We Trust” has been applied to Ameri- 


can specie since the time of President Johnson. A resolution 
sponsored by Congressman Bennett of Florida was enacted 
into law and signed by President Eisenhower. whereby this 
official motto of the U.S.A. From now 
on, the motto will appear on all freshly printed currency, 


some of which is already in circulation. 


watchword is now the 


No Harm 


Why Catholic titles of non- 
Catholic clergyme n who claim to be priests 0) bishops? Is 


Done 


does the 


press honor the 


this not tantamount to the condoning of an error—a case 


of “giving aid and comfort to the enemy”’?—G. G., PErAa- 


PACK, N. J. 


First of all, we should distinguis! 
clergymen and those of the 


between Protestant 
Orthodox Greek or Russian 
churches. The latter, although not in communion with the 


r 


56 


Vicar of Christ, are validly ordained as priests and validly 
consecrated bishops. As for claim to be 
priests or bishops, there is no danger of misunderstanding 
among Catholics. We know that the sacramental orders to 
which very few of them lay claim are invalid. We know that, 


not only because of authoritative decisions of Rome, but also 


Protestants who 


because of the closely reasoned arguments upon which the 
Roman decisions are based. Certainly, Grant did not recog- 
nize Lee as a legitimately appointed general, but to have 
addressed him simply as “Mr. Lee” would have been con- 
sidered by all as an unnecessary discourtesy. Especially in the 
case of non-Catholic clergymen who are hostile to the Church, 
it is just as well to refer to them by their known identity, 
We might be “off guard” with Mr. Oxnam or Mr. Pike: 
not so, however, with Bishop Oxnam or Dean Pike. 


“Be of Good Heart! 
Please relieve the 
mother. For several years, my son had neglected the sacra- 
ments, though he lived a good life otherwise. On the verge 


of death, he was unable to confess orally or to swallow. But 


troubled mind and broken heart of a 


he gave definite indication of contrition and was anointed. 
—D. D. Derroir, Micu. 


It is an old saying that the sacraments have been instituted 
by Christ “for the sake of men.” Hence. there is reasonable 
latitude as to the way in which the sacraments may be admin- 
istered validly. In the case of those who are unable to speak, 
marital consent and contrition may be indicated in writing 
or by gesture. It is an easy matter for the confessor to ask a 
few necessary questions, covering a declaration of sins, and for 
the penitent to nod his response. So, on the score of the 
Sacrament of Penance alone, you have every reason to be easy 
in mind, Add to that Extreme Unction and the Apostolic 
Blessing—so well adapted to your son’s emergency—and you 
can be supernaturally optimistic. 


Deadline 


Some friends claim we can eat meat until 1:00 A.M. on 
Friday morning. Isn’t 12:00 midnight the deadline?—R. B., 


CLayTon, O. 


Yes—at this time of year. But wherever and whenever day- 
light saving time is in effect, it is not 12:00 midnight by 
standard time until the daylight timepiece indicates 1:00 
A.M. Until then, it is still Thursday night, by standard time, 
and meat may be eaten. On Friday night, you may take op- 
portunity of daylight 12:00 mid- 


night, even though it is only 11:00 p.m. by standard time. 


time, and eat meat alter 


Psychopathic Saints? 


Are there any canonized saints who were accused of being 
mental cases?—H. L., TRENTON, N. J. 


None have been so accused successfully. A proven neurosis 
would have barred canonization. In every Canonization proc- 
ess, an expert is appointed who is known unofficially as the 
“devil's advocate.” His function corresponds to that of a 
prosecuting attorney. If there be a flaw in a man’s or wom- 
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an’s sanctity, he will detect it. The Church does not can- 
onize psychotics, any more than the Almighty would bring 
about two miracles on the occasion of a person’s beatification, 
as a divine testimony to genuine sanctity, and two more 
miracles to justify a person’s canonization. 

On the other hand, it is not at all surprising that men or 
women, canonized later on, were accused by some of their 
contemporaries as lacking mental balance. Unfortunately, 
the sanctity of so many people is so mediocre as to contrast 
sharply with the extraordinary, even heroic, sanctity of 
others. One reaction to the contrast may be spiritual envy, 
which in turn begets a critical mind and tongue. If the very 
holy persons who merit classification as saints were no differ- 
ent from others, they would be no better than others. In all 
probability, there were not a few early Christians whose faith 
and hope were dim compared to that of the \postle Paul 
and who considered him a bit “balmy’’ when he wrote to 
the Philippians of “having a desire to be dissolved and to be 
with Christ, a thing by far the better.” (1:23) 


A Priest's Curse 


Has a priest the power to put a curse on a person?—T. G., 
New HAVEN, Conn. 


An “Old Wives’ Tale”! By no means! Cursing is sinful, and 
all the more so if the name of God be brought into it. 
By cursing in the name of God, we call upon the Almighty 
to inflict material or spiritual harm upon another. There 
are several sins involved—anger, uncharitableness, and _ ir- 
reverence toward God. The gravity of the sin depends upon 
the damage we invoke upon another and upon the extent 
of our deliberation. Serious cursing may be prompted by 
hatred or may lead to a spirit of hatred. 


Seapulars 


When in Canada, I bought a set of scapulars but have 
been unable to find out anything about them.—E. H., 
FLUSHING, New York, N. Y. 


In the original and full sense of the term, a scapu- 
lar is a loose, sleeveless garment which hangs from 
the shoulders, as part of the habit or garb worn by 
some religious orders. The scapulars worn by the 
laity are an adaptation, in miniature, of the full- 
size scapulars. They consist of two small pieces of 
woolen cloth, joined by strings which pass over the 
shoulders. The scapulars are worn under ordinary 
clothing as a badge of afhliation with a religious 
der and are approved by the Church as sacra- 
mentals. Over and above the good dispositions of anyone who 
uses Or receives a sacramental, it has additional efhicacy be- 
cause of the official prayers of the Church, which always 
enter into the use or bestowal of a sacramental. 





\ll in all, there are about twenty scapulars for the laity. 
Once a person is enrolled in or vested with a scapular, it 
is not necessary to repeat the ceremony. If an original scap- 
ular be worn out, it can be replaced by another, without any 
further blessing. Or, in place of any or all of the scapulars, 
a scapular medal may be worn, provided the medal be 
blessed for each of the scapulars in which a person was 
criginally enrolled. A new scapular medal should be blessed 
anew. This medallion substitute for the scapular was author- 
ized by Pope St. Pius X, in 1910. It 


carries on one side 


an image of the Sacred Heart, on the other a representation 
of our Blessed Lady. Space will not permit a sketch of the 
history and indulgences of so many scapulars. An explanatory 
leaflet should be and usually is supplied with each scapular. 
So we suggest that you write to the shrine in Canada for 
further information. 





Eye Bank 


How can I arrange to donate my eyes, after death, for 
the use of another?—R. A., CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Within recent years, we have received numerous inquiries 
from those who, in a spirit of charity, wish to donate their 
eyes to an Eye Bank. Every diocese has a Guild for the 
Blind, where reliable information on procedure is obtain- 
able. In your diocese of Columbus, write to the Office of 
Catholic Charities, at 246 E. Town St. 


Caution 
Who are the Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of Mary? 


1 friend has given me a book published by them.—L. K., 


g 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Don’t be deceived by the self-assumed title of this group— 
they are disapproved by the Holy See. Nor do their books 
enjoy ecclesiastical approval. In many dioceses, the authorities 
have had to alert the faithful against the purchase of these 
books, peddled by young men who pose as Catholic semi- 
narians. 


Misunderstanding 
In the October issue of “Sign Post,” you stated that a civil 
marriage was invalid. I contend that the marriage of any 
unbaptized person, even by a clergyman, is as invalid as a 
civil ceremony. Am I right or wrong?—P.C.A., OKINAWA. 


Wrong on both counts. We did not state that any civil mar- 
riage, as such, is invalid. We referred clearly to the invalidity 
of the civil marriage of a Catholic. Pagliai, the 
prior to his marriage within the Church, had gone through 


Mexican, 


three civil ceremonies, all of which were invalid. Hence, his 
technical freedom to remarry within the Church. 

Provided unbaptized persons be free to marry one another, 
the Church acknowledges the validity of their marriage. Pro- 
vided the proper dispensation has been obtained, even a 
Catholic may marry an unbaptized person validly, within 
the Church. Such a dispensation covers the difference of re- 
ligion known as “disparity of cult.” 


Church and 
May there be deeper gulfs and stronger walls to divide 
the powers which God has delegated to His Church and 
to man’s governments!—S. M., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


State 


Since you are an ardent advocate of the absolute separation 
of Church and State, we wonder that you persevere in read- 
ing THe Sicn! Unfortunately, your thinking is, at times, 
decidedly zigzag. You acknowledge that God has delegated 
His own power to both Church and State. Why, then, should 
there be deeper and deeper gulfs, stronger and_ stronger 
walls between the Church and ‘man’s governments’? “For 
there is no from God.” 13:1) Is it 
logically conceivable that two jurisdictions or powers—each 
derived equally God—be against the 
other, hostile toward each other, or even aloofly neutral—to 
the detriment of their subjects? For the sake of their off- 
spring, there has to be harmonious teamwork between hus- 


power but (Romans 


from divided one 


band and wife. For the sake of the patient, medical man 
and surgeon must co-operate. There must be a proper dis- 
tance and a proper nearness between any railroad track and 
its mate—let either track deviate from the parallel and the 
result is a wreck. 

We doubt you will do so, but we recommend that you read 
carefully the masterpiece on ‘The Christian Constitution of 
States,” by Pope Leo NIII. The following is a brief quota- 
tion. “The Almighty has appointed the charge of the human 
race between two powers—the ecclesiastical and the civil—the 
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one being set over divine, and the other over human, things. 
Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within 
which it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature 
and special object of the province of each. 


“One of the two has for its proximate and chief object the 
well being of this mortal life; the other, the everlasting joys 
of heaven. Whatever, therefore, in human things is of a 
sacred character, whatever pertains to the salvation of 
souls or the worship of God, is subject to the power and 
judgment of the Church. Whatever is to be ranged under 
the civil and political order is rightly subject to the civil 
authority. Jesus Christ has Himself given command _ that 
what is Caesar’s be rendered to Caesar and what belongs to 
God be rendered to God. Accordingly, there must exist. be- 
tween these two powers a certain orderly connection, which 
may be compared to the union of body and soul in a man.” 

If problems arise—and arise they have and always will— 
which involve the jurisdiction of both Church and State, 
there is only one commonsensical norm according to which 
any such problem can be discussed amicably and _ settled 
fairly. That norm can best be indicated by the obvious answer 
to a rhetorical question. Which considerations are the more 
important? Which, in the scale of values, can claim the pri- 
ority? The affairs of time or those which are eternally time- 
less? The welfare of body or of soul? The competence of State 
or Church? From what you have written and from the lit- 
erature you have been absorbing, we suspect that your only 
fear as to the encroachment of Church upon State is lest the 
White House become an annex to the Vatican. 


Recommended 
Recently, in our diocese, several men were knighted by 
Pope Pius XII. How does the Holy Fathe) know who is 
worthy?—N. N., SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
At the present time, there are six orders of papal knighthood. 
The best known in this country are the Knights of Malta, 
the Knights of the Holy Sepulcher, the Knights of St. Greg- 
ory the Great. Ordinarily, and especially in the case of a 
country distant from Vatican City, the Pope depends upon 
the recommendation of the Ordinary of a diocese in select- 
ing men and women, Catholics and non-Catholics, for papal 
honors. 


Antipopes 


My husband is a conscientious Episcopalian and very con- 
siderate of my 


beliefs. But he cannot find an answer to 
two problems: a) Just when did the Catholic Church start? 
b) How was the succession determined, despite the conflict- 
ing claims of popes and antt-popes?—A. W., Wrest HAVEN, 
Conn. 


a) The first question is worded in a mis- 
leading way. Originally, it was amply suff- 
cient, in order to identify the Church to 
which Christ had delegated His own teach- 
ing, ruling, and sanctifying powers, to refer 
to Christianity. Gradually, heretics and schis- 
matics strayed from the “one fold and one 
shepherd” but clung tenaciously to the 
name “Christian.” Applied to those elements 
who have so strayed, the title is a misnomer. 
Hence, in the course of time, it became 
necessary to specify those who remained 
loyal to the Vicar of Christ as the “center of 
unity” by referring to Catholic Christianity 
and even Roman Catholic Christianity. Because the Church 
which is known today as the Roman Catholic Church has not 
watered down the deposit of faith bequeathed to us by Christ, 
we can say that this Church dates back precisely to the 
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time when Christ founded Christianity. Most other “brands” 
of so-called Christianity date back only a few centuries, or 
even a few decades of years, and are traceable to mere 
human founders, such as Luther, Henry VIII of England 
and so on. 

b) The period of the anti-popes extended from 1378 until 
1417. Those 39 years were among the most turbulent in the 
history of the Church. It is often referred to as the Western 
Schism or the Great Schism. Actually, it was not a schism at 
all, but a contention between two groups, both within the 
Church, each claiming to support the true pope. Its origin 
and causal factors were out-and-out political. Those were 
the days—and years—of French popes, resident at Avignon 
instead of at Rome. The initial problem as to the right of 
succession hinged on the legitimacy of the election, at Reme, 
of Urban VI, the first Italian pope in a_ seventy-four-year 
period, Had the electing cardinals been intimidated? The 
opposition element claimed an invalid election and_pro- 
ceeded to elect another pope. Each claimant had. his suc. 
cessors until unity was restored with the election, in 1417, 
of Martin V. A disedifying and regrettable chapter of church 
history, but with no implications against the divine establish- 
ment of the papacy. It seems historically defensible that the 
election of Urban VI—and, therefore, of his successors—was 
legitimate. 


Altar Stones 
Am confused. Our curate referred to a stone altar or an 
altar stone—am not sure which. The altar in our church 
is wooden.—H. L. ScHenectrapy, N. Y. 

An altar is a table-like structure upon which the Sacrifice 

of the Mass is offered. In the earliest days of the Church, 
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Mass was offered at the tombs of the martyrs, but upon 
wooden altars which were not consecrated. When stone altars 
came into use, the rite or ceremony for their consecration was 
introduced by Pope St. Sylvester, who reigned 314-335. 

Altars may be made of stone or of other materials. In 
any case, there must be, in the center of the altar’s table, a 
cavity in which are sealed relics of the saints. An altar, the 
table and supports of which are made entirely of stone, 
can be consecrated and is classified as an immovable or 
fixed altar. The altar table must be of one piece, of natural 
material, and not easily breakable. The composition known 
as cement will not do; nor pumice and gypsum. By con- 
trast with the immovable or fixed altar, there is the movable 
or portable altar—consisting of an altar stone, containing 
saints’ relics, which can be reposed within a cavity, in the 
center of an altar table—regardless of the material of which 
the altar table and supports may be composed. The idea 
of a consecrated altar stone dates back to early Old Testa- 
ment times. (Gen. 28:18-22) 


What to Do? 
Within the Church, my sister married a non-Catholic and 
is now about to change over to her husband’s faith. I was 
sponsor for one of her children. What can I do?—F. W., 
Bristot, R. LI. 
And the “liberal” Catholic considers the Church old- 
fashioned and ultraconservative in discouraging mixed mar- 
riages as a danger to the Faith! About all you can :to is to 
maintain diplomatic relations with your sister and brother- 
in-law, to such an extent that you will be in a position ot in- 
fluence with the child, should providential circumstances 
develop. If not too late, you should try to remonstrate with 
your sister or ask your parish priest to undertake the delicate 
task. Above all, pray earnestly that this child will not be 
lost to thesChurch—and perhaps future generations with 
her. 
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Today's Holy Innocents 


AMONG THE PHOTOGRAPHS of the last war—though 
perhaps the more correct phrase would be the latest war— 
was one of a blind child standing in a basement shelter in 
an English city while a bomb crashed over her head. It was 
only one of many sad pictures, just as there were many sad 
tories Of small war victims. There was the story of the 
Japanese child, dying as a result of bomb burns, and of 
the priest near her, almost as badly hurt, telling her stories 
until she died. And the Home for war-injured children to 
which the Holy Father paid a visit one day; when he began 
to talk to them he got only as far as ‘My dear little children” 
and then had to stop until he could master his emotion: 
the blind faces turned to him, the stumps of hands were too 
much for his heart to bear. The German children broken 
in the ruins of their homes; the Jewish children herded in 
box-cars, where many of them died before they reached 
their dreary destination; the children who are refugees in the 
Near East, who must depend on the food allotted them by 
the United Nations, who learn only hate—bitter, unchildish 


hate—for the children who now live in their own lost homes. 





In the Bible is the sad account of the little children killed 
at Herod’s orders. So keenly was it felt that they were martyrs 
that we call them the Holy Innocents and keep a feast day 
jin their honor. It is true that today the killing of innocent 
\children purposely does not occur, But is it really very dif- 
iferent from killing them, in the mass, by bombs? If we see a 
child lost or frightened or hurt, our instinct is to hurry to 
help and comfort. Yet planned missile may mean 
death for children, for today such weapons have been and 


every 


are to be dropped on those who are not a part of the war 
machinery. 


Must The Children Suffer? 


INSUBURBAN TOWNS the children this Hallowe’en col- 
lected pennies for UNICEF; in my village alone over four 
hundred dollars was collected. We encourage our children 
to help other children who are hungry and cold. Meantime 
we are planning a future death for these same children. We 
are not planning it purposely, of course; the basic idea is to 
make their future But what dreadful irony is here: 
must children expiate the sin of men and women of small 
vision and large selfishness who have been allowed to bring 
he world to this pass? 


safe. 


In many towns, on streets where a great many Cars pass, 
we see signs, sometimes with small flying figures on them and 
the words: “We love our children. Drive carefully.” It is a 
good slogan for the world too. We might even substitute, 
“We love our children. Think carefully” and place the signs 
on the doors of legislative houses and every place where men 
congregate to make plans for the world. 

[am not a pacifist in the dedicated sense of the word, but 
I feel much sympathy with Lloyd George's definition of war 
a “organized murder.” Grown-up people know what they 
are doing, all who sit in legislative chambers, who go to the 
voting booth to cast a vote, who are adult and should be 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


called on to pay for their expressed opinions and deeds. But 
must the children suffer? 


Are We Too Timid? 


SOMETIMES A STRANGE timidity 
example of this hesitation of the human spirit today, even in 
this free land of ours, consider the recent action of the New 
York City Public Library. An excellent television hour was 
put on the screen—The Faces of War—during which by song 


comes over us. As an 


and recitation and dialogue, definite statements were 


made, by 


very 


ancient, medieval, and modern poets, statesmen 
and playwrights, and also by 
them Margaret Meade. Though it certainly did not favor 
war, none of it was in the strict sense pacifist. Yet next day 
the papers told us that, though the Metropolitan Museum 
had stuck by the show, the Public Library at the last moment 


decided not to allow its name to be used. It was felt that the 


a panel of sociologists, among 


library must remain neutral because it contained all sorts 
Evidently it felt 
avor of peace. 


of works and books on both war and peace. 


it was not quite cricket to speak up loudly in 


Women Can Help 


AT TIMES I FEEL that if the world ever knows peace— 
real peace—it will be the women who bring it about. I'd 
like to see hundreds of them, instead of one or two, per- 
mitted to sit in legislative bodies so that their opinions 
would really count. I mistaken; they might do no 
better than the men But 
has always watched over the child from its very beginning 
will approach the subject in a more personal and humane 


way. 


may be 


have done. maybe the sex which 


The beautiful buildings to educate our children in are 
still rising. The danger that they and the children in them 
will be broken by a great bomb increases with the building. 
Perhaps it is time to consider the words of one of our poets: 
“Build me more stately mansions, O my soul.’” That is what 


women can do, the mothers of children, the religious who 


give a mother’s care to children who have none. It is good 
that children, even though they face a 


become a reality, have been given love in this world and 


danger which may 
some training for the next. 

Back of all I say here about the imminence of disaster, I 
still remain an incurable optimist. Surely before this happens 
some method of communication will be found between the 
free people and the captive people. And I cannot feel de- 
feated iron ball around the world in a 
couple of hours. It is still just a material thing, and so will 
future inventions stemming from it be material. The spirit 


because an goes 


can rise higher and get around faster. I think even if bombs 
came close you would still hear voices calling, “Sursum corda” 
—and mine among them. The Holy Father phrased it for us 
all when he spoke of this “race into the abyss” and said he 
is praying “for light and strength for those who control the 
destinies of nations.” It is a prayer in which we ought all to 
join in this New Year. 
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THE SIGN’S PEOPLE OF 
THE MONTH 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


Above—Amid clutter of toys 
and children, Don and Barbara 


Thorman work on CFM paper, 
Act. Right—Don poses in his 
office at Ave Maria 








Childerley Farm 


“I want you to develop strong Catholics,” Samuel Cardinal Stritch said 
when he gave his official blessing to Childerley Farm, a center for lay retreats 
and conferences in Prairie View, Illinois. about fifteen miles north of Chi- 
cago. And for nearly twenty years, strong Catholics is what Childerley has 
been producing. Under the guiding hand of Johanna Doniat. Childerley’s 
managing director, and her associates, Childerley Farm has become a unique 
apostolic center, a place where Newman Clubs and other apostolic groups 
may come for spiritual rededication. Last year, for example, over forty 
weekends at Childerley were taken up by closed retreats, study conferences, 
and other lay meetings. The most important thing about Childerley, says 
Miss Doniat. is the effect it has on the lives of those who come. The influence 
of the Childerley spirit has helped some twenty young men discover voca- 
tions to the priesthood; still others who have come are now nuns, lay mis- 
sionaries, and apostolic laymen in the world raising up strang Catholir 
families and putting Catholic principles to work in the temporal order. The 


seeds of the spirit sown by Johanna Doniat are bringing a rich harvest. 


Family man of action 


By any standard. Donald J. Thorman of South Bend. Indiana. is a busy man. His 


many lives include those of editor, family actionist, writer, sociologist. avid joiner. and 
father of four little Thormans all bubbling over with biology. While he righthandedly 
edits the weekly magazine. Ave Maria, and lefthandedly turns out a thesis for a 
doctorate in sociology at Notre Dame University, Thorman somehow manages to pur- 
sue in addition his own abiding interest in the Catholic family apostolate. He and his 
wife. Barbara. are both active members of the Christian Family Movement: and when 
that organization’s newspaper, Act, went begging for a part-time editor in April. 1955 
it had to beg no further than the Thormans. Since then, they have been spending a 
half dozen nights a month putting the paper together—all in the manner of a typical 
Thorman “sideline.” More recently. Thorman was named a member of the National 
Advisory Board of the Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., a post that brings with it as 
much work as it does honor. Asked by an awed visitor where he gets his energy, 


Thorman said simply: “Put it down to the grace of God and an overactive thyroid.” 
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THE WORLD OF 

DAVID DUBINSKY 
Max D. Danish. 347 pages. 
World. $4.75 


In these days, when 
and 
unsavory practices 
monopolize labor news 
in the daily press, it is 
refreshing to read the 
achievements of David 


Dubinsky, president of v 


notorious names 





the International La- ' “ 
dies’ Garment Work- Max D. Danish 
ers Union. Thanks to Max Danish, 


Justice, it is 
possible to read this story in one inter- 


long-time editor of now 
volume. 

The world of David Dubinsky has not 
been a Rather it 
strife, 


esting 


tranquil one. has 


often been a world of where a 
man dedicated to justice and the true 
interests of his fellow 


gled hard for respectable victory. 


men has strug- 
He 
was prepared for this struggle when he 
came to America in 1911. Sacrifice and 
work characterized his life as he pursued 
justice. While working within the labor 
movement, he has succeeded, to an un- 
usual degree, in relating the particular 
interests of the I.L.G.W.U. to the gen- 
eral good of America and even to the 
world. 

His responsible leadership has encour- 
aged fullest possible participation of the 
membership in the affairs of this union. 
He has fought and defeated the eftorts 
of Communists 


racketeers to rule 


and ruin the organization. 


and 
Some read- 
ers, however, will regret that the author 
has failed to probe and further clarify 
Dubinsky’s policies with regard to the 
complicated situation of many 
Rican workers in his union. 
The World of David Dubinsky is an 
important part of the story of American 
unionism. Mr. Danish, in a graphic and 
effective way, has succeeded in bringing 


Puerto 


this part of the picture into sharp focus, 


at the same time placing the world of 
American labor in better perspective. 


ROBERT HART. 


TITOISM, PATTERN FOR 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 

By Charles P. McVicker. 

St. Martin’s Press. $6.00 
The Charles P. McVicker’s 
Titoism, Pattern for International Gom- 
munism is disproved before the 


332 pages. 


thesis of 


book is 
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in print. Roscoe Drummond, in his syn- 
dicated column of October 4, notes that 
flight of Yugoslav citi- 
zens in riskful protest against the de- 
Vito 
Communist regime is today reaching a 


“the mounting 
teriorating conditions under the 


total ten times greater than what it was 
only two years ago.” If the statistics are 
examined, we shall see that Titoism, in 
spite of American dollars and jet planes 
to help it along, is not winning the ap- 
proval of the Yugoslav people. 

And yet, the 
accept the Tito formula as the best we 


author would have us 


can expect. As he puts it, “to the non- 


Marxist Western liberal, Titoist social 
democracy appears to be a compromise 
between Western liberalism and 


Marxism- Leninism.” Dr. McVicker, who 


was once with our Foreign 
Service, himself apparently subscribes to 


the view that 


connected 


we shall have to content 


ourselves with a political system “‘some- 


where between” Soviet Communism and 


freedom—in other words, ‘‘social de- 


mocracy” as practiced in 


Yugoslavia today. 


theory in 


\ few lines are devoted to a cursory 
treatment of the celebrated 
Cardinal Stepinac, when greater exposi- 


case of 


tion is certainly in order. 

Dr. McVicker hopes that the “liberal 
trend in Titoist will 
continue to develop to the point where 


social democracy 
Titoism will grant increasingly [ree po- 
litical democracy.”’ Whatever that means 
to the author, it has only one connota- 
tion to that an 
Communism 


this reviewer: 
Soviet and 


Western democracy is desirable and that 


arrange- 
ment between 


a Titoist sort of government is the solu- 
tion to all 
should have taught us by now that this 
is utter folly. 


our problems. Experience 


MARGARET BUDENZ. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


By F. J. Sheed. 
Sheed & Ward. 


241 pages. 
$3.00 


Mr. Sheed knows that 
theology is not a lux- 
ury for the man in the 
street—even if he hap- 
pens to be the street- 
cleaner. Theology is 
food; and the man in 
the street cannot man- 
age to be quietly at 


F. J. Sheed 


peace while enduring ; 
light; and there 


Starvation. Theology is 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





can be no real joy for the apple vendor 
or the traffic cop while they grope their 
way through a man-made prison of semi- 
darkness. All of us must be let in on 
the prec ious secrets of God. So Mr. 
Sheed wants to do something to help the 
almost shy self-conscious inadequacies 
of the beginners who cannot even voice 
the questions which arise in their own 
minds. If they could they would say 
somewhat apologetically such things as; 
“T ought to know better but what does it 
really mean when we say that God is a 
Spirit?” 

Long years as a street-corner preacher 
for the Catholic Guild have 
given Frank Sheed a clearer understand- 
ing of the layman’s mind and a compas- 
sionate patience with the layman’s diffi- 


Evidence 


culties. Flashes of contemplative insight 
and gracious devices of a wise pedagogy 
are among his notable assets. At times, 
as in his chapters on the Blessed Trinity 
and the Redeemer, his words have the 
unction of a man who has savored truth 
with the immediacy of prayertul per- 
sonal discovery. 

In the latter part of this primer of 
theology, Mr. Sheed tends to be exces- 
sively concise, He writes with a kind of 
theological shorthand. Hints of 
tucked into cryptic 
tences. Mr. Sheed could obviously bring 
more spark and color to his develop- 
ment of a germinal thought. But, dis- 
ciplined pedagogue that he is, he seems 
to forego the joy of unfolding an in- 


untold 


wisdom are sen- 


volved truth because he is so desperately 
in earnest about breaking bread for lit- 
tle ones. 


AUGUSTINE P,. HENNESSY, C. P, 


SOUTH OF TOKYO 
By John C. Caldwell. 


Regnery. 


160 pages. 
$3,50 


John C. Caldwell latest 
book by stating: 

“In Asia, the major fight for freedom 
lies in the areas south of Tokyo. Yet a 
program needed to keep 170,000,000 
people free has still not been formu 
lated; the tide still runs against the 
forces of freedom. Reduced to simplest 
terms this is the shall 
corrupt, enslaved China be allowed to 
win by default?” 

Born in China of missionary parents, 
and therefore fluent in Chinese, Mr. 
Caldwell brings a missionary zeal to his 
the 1 South- 


concludes his 


issue: immoral, 


discussion of infiltration of 
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east Asia by Communist activists from 
Red China. He concentrates especially 
on the schemes of China’s Communist 
Government to win the loyalty and, 
wherever possible, complicity of the 
overseas Chinese. Numbering more 
than 13,000,000, these overseas Chinese 
form minority “blocs” of hard-working 
people, chiefly traders, in Vietnam, Ma- 
laya, Singapore, Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, and the Philippines—as well 
as the refugee Chinese who throng the 
city of Hong Kong and the surrounding 
“Territories” and the islands of For- 
mosa, Quemoy, and Matsu. 

Ambitious and productive, the Chi- 
nese minorities have managed up to 
now to preserve an “enclave” status, 
keeping their Chinese nationality, send- 
ing their children back to the mainland 
for education and often for marriage. 
Now, with the heightened nationalisms 
of peoples newly freed from colonialism, 
the overseas Chinese are called upon to 
abandon the “enclave” status and adopt 
citizenship with all its obligations, in- 
cluding taxes and army service. 

In this difficult period of adjustment, 
Communist infiltrators are extremely 
active in many projects to allure the 
overseas Chinese minority toward Red 
China. 

EILEEN EGAN. 


KNIGHTS OF CHRIST 


By Helen Walker Homan. 486 pages. 
Prentice-Hall. $12.50 


Avast amount of time, 
energy, skill, and re- 
search have gone into 
the production of this 
beautiful and valuable 
work. The author tells 
briefly the story of 
forty-five religious or- 
ders of men. She has 
selected those which Helen W. Homan 
are prominent in American Catholic 
life, as well as those of particular in- 
terest because of their origin in the 
United States. A list of “Omitted Or- 
ders” is contained in an appendix. 

For each religious order or congrega- 
tion the author relates briefly, but in a 
lively and interesting style, the histori- 
cal circumstances of its origin, the life 
of its founder, its particular spirit and 
work, its history and accomplishments— 
with special emphasis on its work in 
America. We know of no other source 
where the reader can find this informa- 
tion on so broad a scale and within the 
covers of a single book. 

There is a slight error in the author’s 
beautiful account of the Passionists. She 
states that THE SIGN was founded for 
the purpose of supporting the Passion- 
ist Missions in China. As a matter of 
fact, it antedates the missions and was 
founded as a Catholic magazine of gen- 
eral interest and only later devoted a 





single department to arousing 
in these missions. 

Extremely valuable as a work for read- 
ing or reference, Knights of Christ is 
illustrated by sixty portrait reproduc- 
tions and contains a bibliography, in- 
dex, and glossary. Needless to say, it has 
a particular value to all interested in 
guiding and fostering vocations to the 
religious life. 


interest 


RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


By Winston Churchill. 


402 pages. 
Dodd, Mead. 


$6.00 


Here is history in the 
grand manner of liter- 
ary pageantry, written 
by a man of matchless | 
literary skill. It is 
Churchill's third vol- # 
ume in his series A 
History of the English- 





Speaking Peoples. It 
deals with the period, a 


1688-1805. 

The English Revolution of 1688 
brought about the expulsion of the last 
Catholic from the British Isles. 
The absolute monarchs in 
Europe were numbered, Separation of 
Church and State was more of a fact than 
a theory. New political ideologies as well 
as economic theory were contesting the 
primacy in the souls of men. Profound 
social changes were getting underway. 
In the flood tide of change came the 
revolt of the American colonies and the 
French Revolution, releasing political, 
social, and economic forces into the 
stream of history which are yet far from 
spent. Napoleon provided only a 
momentary check to the march of mod- 
ern democracies in his attempt to turn 
back the clock to monarchic absolutism. 

Mr. Churchill’s fluent pen moves 
among these and significant 
events with enthusiasm and knowledge- 
able assurance. 

Pen portraits bring to life his remote 
ancestor, John Churchill, Earl of Marl- 
borough, Walpole, Pitt, Burke, and Nel- 
son. His handling of the military cam- 


King 
days of 


stirring 


paigns is masterly and he succeeds in 
retaining an admirable objectivity in 
relating the events of the American re- 
volt from Mother England. The high 
point of his literary skill seems to be 
reached as he brings to life the person- 
alities of Napoleon and Wellington. 
This appears to be the finest of his three 
excellent volumes. 

LAFAYETTE MARCHAND. 


TRIUMPH OVER ODDS 


Ed. by Donald Adams. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


485 pages. 


$6.00 


Here is an anthology, in the words of 
the subtitle, of “Man’s unconquerable 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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fully illustrated by Edward O’Brien. $1.75 


A narrative poem 
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Edited, with an Introduction by Dr. Francis 
E. Litz. 
poems of one of America’s famous Catholic 


A timely collection of the best 


poets. Handsomely produced. $3.00 
PRAYERS of 
POPE PIUS XIl 
Translated by Martin W. Schoenberg, 


O.S.C. Selected prayers of His Holiness, 
showing a wealth of intense devotion that 


will be edifying for all Catholics. $2.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. U-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 


action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 


will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and age to Old American 
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| spirit,” certainly a timely antidote for 
| this century’s abysmal record of bestial- 


ity on the one hand and paralyzing fear 
on the other. Mr. Adams, noted Times 
Look reviewer, has gathered together 
some of the our liter- 
ature of the high plateaus of courage 


finest stories in 
and selflessness reached by men. 

The stories and excerpts in this vol- 
ume range from biblical times to those 
of Dunkirk and Bataan and tell the tales 
of storied Hannibal and Joan of Arc 
side by side with Lindbergh 
Anne Frank. In between, march the 
Nelson at Trafalgar; Bee- 
his deafness; the ordeals ol 
Francis Parkman and Vincent van Gogh; 
Cabeza de Vaca, conquered Conquista- 
dor; Scott, dying in the Antarctic; the 
inspiring saga of the martyred Jesuit, 
LaSalle; Daniel Boone; Law- 
rence of Arabia; Admiral Byrd, and oth- 
ers, until the satisfying total of forty- 
and 
Here are not merely the rec- 


those olf 
and 
memories ol 
thoven in 


Jogues; 


six stories of heroism sacrifice is 
reached. 
ords of stirring physical bravery, as in 
the conquest of Annapurna, but also 
stories of the quieter courage of the soul, 
John 


Brown’s touching tribute to the life-long 


so. excellently done in Mason 
sacrifice of Charles Lamb, caring for his 
insane sister. 

Inevitably, each reader will have his 
own favorite in these pages, while regret- 
ting, perhaps, the omission of some ad- 
mired tale. None, I think, will question 
seriously the worth of any of the stories 
included. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON, 


THE HERMIT OF CAT ISLAND 
By Peter F. 
Kenedy. 


{nson, 286 pages. 


$4.75 
Father John Cyril Hawes was filled with 


for the spirit of St. Francis even 
his days as an 


love 
from Anglican minister 
During a 


led from 


in England. 
life which 


long, eventful 
\nglicanism to the 
Catholic priesthood and finally to life 
as a hermit, he pursued Lady Poverty. 
Father had a 
special talent for church architecture, a 
gift he put at the service of the Church 
many times, even leaving his hermitage 


Paradoxically, Hawes 


to supervise the building of churches. 

His twenty years as missionary in Aus- 
tralia brought him many satisfactions, 
including the rank of domestic prelate, 
but he felt compelled to the 
world and become a solitary. With the 
permission of his Bishop, Fra Jerome, 
as he now called himself, left the Bush 
and built an austere hermitage on Cat 
Island in the Bahamas. Here he lived 
from 1939 to his death in 1956, leaving 
behind a his unusual 
churches and devoted missionary work 
among the natives. 


leave 


memorial in 


Fra Jerome is not a warm, congenial 
person; he is nonconformist and icono- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





clast with strong traditionalist leanings 
Sometimes he seems to struggle for sane 
tity without God’s help. It is hard t 
tell whether it is the concept of the 
biographer or the tenor of Fra Jerome’ 
life that gives the impression of severity 
and harshness. 

PAULA BOWEs, 


MEET KITTY 


By Mary Eunice McCarthy. 186 pages, 
Crowell. $3.50 
Another light and inconsequential ad. 
dition to the spate of family memoir 
initiated in our time by Clarence Day. 
In this instance, Mary Eunice McCarthy 
writes affectionately of her mother, 
Kitty, and of her rather pleasant idio. 
syncracies, with also a bit of anecdotal 
reminiscence of early San Francisco, 

It is perhaps important to stress this 
Mary McCarthy’s middle name and her 
use of it as a writing signature, so she 
will confused with the more} 
noted writer of the same first and sur- } 
names, who brandishes on high that she | 
has lost her Faith, “easily.” 

Mary Eunice portrays her mother as 
a woman of opinions, not the least of 
which were her strong convictions that 
her Americanism and her Catholicism 
went hand in hand; and that brother: 
hood meant true love of neighbor, not 
mere toleration. 





not be 


\s is the pattern, this book consists 
of loosely strung beads of reminiscence, 
selected for the writer to point an ad- 
miring finger at a beloved foible or a 
verbal interchange with one of the 
neighbors. Since the writing is ingenu- 
ous and not disciplined, no very clear 
picture of “Kitty” is projected. You may 
like her or you may not; but it is pleas- 
ant to record that unlike her namesake, 


Mary Eunice loves her Catholic back- 
ground and writes of it proudly. 
DORAN HURLEY, 


THE NEW CANA MANUAL 
By Rev. Walter Imbiorski. 309 pages. 


Delaney. $3.00 


this manual come irom 


authors. 


The articles of 
a list of forty Phroughout 
their stimulating contributions, there is 
discussion of the attitudes in 
marriage, the place of sex, the im 
portance of child development and up- 
bringing, sex-education, 
pects, 


proper 


economic as 
the material 
world, and the difficult problems of the 
in-laws. deal with the 
three classical features of personality in 


relationship — to 


Some articles 





marriage: sex, companionship, sacramen- 
tality. Of special value are the fine de- 
scriptions and concise details on the 
practical arrangements, the talks, prepar- 
ations, and suggested subjects of a Cana 
and Pre-Cana conference. 

There are dozens of books written in 
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| sharp condemnation of the 








the general field of marriage counsel- 
ing and Cana. This popular and very 
readable volume seems superior to 
them all. 

ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M. D. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


By Vladimir Dudintesv. 512 pages. 


Dutton. $4.95 
The title of this book, Not By Bread 
Alone, is disappointing, insofar as its 


contents do not live up to its promises. 
There is not a nonmaterialistic thought 
in its pages. 

One familiar with conditions in Soviet 
Russia will look an indict- 
ment the The hero, 
Lopatkin, an inventor of a new kind of 
pope. 


in vain for 


ol basic system. 
and 
spends a few months in prison. Drozdov, 
his antagonist, is pictured as an unpleas- 
But there 


has his problems, it is true, 


ant type of bureaucrat. is no 
mention of the general oppression of 
the working class as a whole nor any 


Communist 


| Party as dictatorial boss of the people. 


If one were not led on by the hope 


that insight into the Soviet slave-system 


would be revealed eventually, the ordi- 
nary reader would put down the book 
after a few pages. It is a boring story, 
and both the character development and 
expected satire are absent from the nar- 
rative. 

MARGARET BUDENZ. 


IMRE NAGY ON COMMUNISM 


By Imre Nagy. 306 page 
Praeger. $5.50 


Imre Nagy is an example of a Com- 
munist who sees defects in the Commun- 
ist system—serious enough faults to fill a 


book—and yet he remains a Communist. 
Whether his loyalty Red ideology is 
due to intellectual or emotional blind 
spots is a matter for speculation. But 
Nagy convinces us in his Imre Nagy on 
Communism that he believes in social- 
ism and defends the “new course” while 
crying out against the leadership in 


power in Hungary. 

Criticism and self-criticism are inher- 
ent in Party life and reach high points 
of cringing fear in all inner Party crises 
Both leaders and rank-and-file Reds are 
accustomed to this form of = 
supposedly meted out alike to all. 
points out that in Hungary “Party lead- 
ers . the mildest 
criticism as a personal insult 
themselves were 


Nagy 
took even form of 

they 
infallible and could do 
no wrong.” Thus, within the Hungarian 
Party, all blame was shifted to those 
beneath leadership levels. What Nagy 


does not see, evidently, is that both the 


leadership and the system are bankrupt. | 


The author's final words are 
indeed. “The denial olf 
of Communist morality 


strange, 
human honor, 
, and of socialist 
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| only 


| written 
| career 


legality, 
tion. 


however, brings grim retribu- 
Whoever acts contrary to this has 
himself to blame and should not 
charge me with damaging the authority 
of Party leadership.” So might have 
Earl Browder at the end of his 
in the Communist Party the 
States—he had only done what 
wanted done, but was 


ol 
United 
Moscow 
finished. 
Reading 
Strate 


his era 


book 
to the doubtful, 


this serves to demon- 
as well as to con- 
firm the opinion of those who know the 
that there 
“morality” “socialist 
\fter work 
one wonders why it was published 


score, is no Communist 


and no legality.” 
this, 

It 
is a study in confusion and superficial 
One into 
and condemn not only the 
leadership but also the system—and the 
new 


reading such a as 


reasoning. 
the 


must go deeper 
analysis 


course—itself, 


MARGARET BUDENZ 


ISRAEL AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By Harry B. Ellis. 260 pages 
Ronald. $4.00 
This is a journalist’s account of the 
Israel-Arab disnute in the Middle East. 
The author does more, however, than 


reproduce newspaper accounts of recent 


events. He provides a historical back 
ground of Palestine, always a_ battle- 
ground of contending forces. He traces 


the development of Zionism on the one 
hand and of reawakened 
the He 
conflicts which 
\rab relations 
the unfortunate 
attack 
author 


Arab national- 
relates the story 
have marked 
and 
British-French- 
Israeli Egypt in 1956. 
The leans backward not 
take sides but allows the facts to speak 


ism on other. 
the 


Israeli- 


of 


up to be- 
vond 
on 


to 


for themselves. This alone guarantees 
a poor reception for his work in this 
country where Zionist influence is para 


| mount and where the public has been 


spoon-fed Zionist propaganda for years. 


Books that relate 


rather 


the case 
theme of 
Zionist propaganda are given the silent 
treatment. 

The 


facts 


the facts in 


than variations on the 


know the 
without pleading for 
side, will find this 
The author is Mid- 
dle East correspondent for the Christian 
Science 


reader who 
the 


against 


wants to 


in case, 
or either 


book enlightening. 


Monitor. 
RALPH GORMAN, C. P. 


| MICHELANGELO THE 


FLORENTINE 


By Sidney 
Random, 


Alexander, 464 pages. 


$4.95 


The author’s justification for the use of 
the novel form in this instance is “to 
evoke the only thing lacking ir all the 


Michelangelo studies—the living pres- 
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nce of the man himself.” Mr. Alexan- 
Her’s qualifications for this ambitious 
ask are impressive. His knowledge of 
he Italian Renaissance is considerable. 
’ lithe writing is distinguished and the 
olor and turbulence of the late fif- 
Meenth century in Italy is vividly por- 
Brayed. 















—f§ But this is a strange book. Only the 


rst thirty years of the great sculptor’s 
ife are covered. The author is working 
pn a second novel about the later years. 
Nt is this reviewer’s opinion that a sec- 
ond novel would not be needed if the 
guthor had not taken in too much ter- 
ritory. Indeed, one suspects that the 
main purpose of the book is to show 
the flight of the Jews in Italy and to 
emphasize the degradation of the Pap- 
acy under Pope Alexander VI. The 
fictional character of Andrea del Medigo, 
a Florentine Jew, looms as large as if 
not larger than Michelangelo, and the 
ostensible purpose of the novel is 
blurred. 

There is another curious thing. The 
first 174 pages are narrated in the third 
person. The next three chapters are re- 
Jated in the first person 
This disconcerting 








by Andrea. 
switch is accom- 
panied by the abandonment of the con- 
junction “and” and the substitution of 
ampersands. Another narrative switch 
occurs later. 

The author’s descriptive powers are 
superb and his insight keen, but at times 
one suspects he builds on flimsy evi- 
dence. It is regrettable that the gifted 
writer did not concentrate on his prin- 
cipal character, 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE BRAIN PICKERS 


By Hallie Burnett. 
Messner. 


319 pages. 

$3.95 
‘The title of this 
pectations. A good 


book aroused ex- 
novel about the 
executive bluffers who pick the brains 


The Brain Pickers though, if you can 
believe the jacket blurb, is “a searing, 
uncompromising novel that strips the 
literary veneer from the book publish- 
ing business.” Don’t believe a word 
Hit, The publishing world portrayed here 
fis a narrow and cock-eyed one. This 
book is more of a study in carnality, 
with the book business as a mere back- 
ground. 

Mrs. Burnett has assembled an amoral 
cast of characters whose emotional con- 
flicts never rise above the level of 
sensuality. The story revolves around 
the frustrations of Tony Thompson, an 
editor of discernment and _ integrity. 
Thompson accepts a first novel by 
James Warner, a young “genius.” The 
president of the company, Gerald Prim- 
Tose, who is pictured as an_ illiterate 
half-wit, rejects the novel as a dirty 
book. You see, poor Gerald, who goes 








ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 


“aa) Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500.— 

pou 4 with this winning pJan that has been so 

successful in Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday Benoos 

( F, Classes, Sororities, Lodges, etc. (Your club 
will have no outlays or money risks.) 

You and your group can offer wrens: from-the 

mill values in Coastline Nylon Hosiery, a 

{ Pa quality best seller. Supplies are sent and you 

Rat pay only after the ‘me’ rehandise is sold and 

4 the customer satisfied; unsold lots can be 





N 
returned. "ll gladly send you all details 
> and returnable samples to show at your next 
meeting. Please write and give name of 





| organization, name, address of President or 
tA Treasurer. Mail a postcard TODAY! 
~ REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, Dept. 32 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited “Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
log. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake Street, Aurora, Ill. 


ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 

for women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. ee bed Recs ae ae the Holy Cross. 

logs on re 
SAINT MARY: s COLLEGE, BOX §S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 
Accredited college preparatory school for 200 boys. 
Grades 9-12. Small classes; efficient study tech- 
English and French dramatics, Glee Club, 
Band. All sports; swimming, skating. Scenic 
location on beautiful Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1000. Write for catalog 

Principal, 594 Pool Road, Biddeford, Maine 


Saint Joseph’s College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees in liberal 
arts, elementary end secondary education, secretarial 
science and medical technology. 

ae Tennis Winter Sports Glee Club 
Boatin Archery Dances Newspaper 
15 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 mi. from Portland. 

1100 ft. beach. Fees $1100. Catalog. 
Box D. No. Windham, Maine. 





















































Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach- 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog. 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 











Show your friends Sunshine’s outstanding 
nationally advertised 24 card “Everyday” 
ensemble (tall, petite, & square cards). 
Sells for only $1.00 — worth much more 
—cannot be purchased in stores. Luxuri- 
ous cords that sell on sight. Special Fund 
Raising Plan for Churches, Club, etc. Get 
full details! Write today for complete 
details and samples on approval! 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
35 Warwick St., Springfield 1, Mass. 
West of Rockies, write Pasadena 1, Calif. 


*Many of Sun- 
Shine’s dealers 
earn $500.00 or 
more each year. 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym: 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B . B.F.A. degrees. Majors In 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 




















MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 





Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 


write for catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ® Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 


Indianapolis 22, Ind. 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y: 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 








THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for women, con- 


ducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A B.S., B.S 

mi degrees Prepares for € 

ool teaching 

ffered in Ex 
monucs, Ina 


music. 
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Conducted by the Sisters of the 

GOOD Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
COUNSEL grees Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre- 

tarial studies, fine arts. 
e Unusually beautiful location, 


WHITE PLAINS Extensive campus. In Westches- 


er County. Forty minutes from 
NEW YORK New York City. 

















~LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 


Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 


Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 75th year. 


Write for Catalog 


Box §&, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. 
preparatory and commercial courses 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 
\ teligious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. I 

ot Blauvelt. Catalog Sister Directress, 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 





College 
In Ramapo Moun- 


Jominic 
Broadiea, 











ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio 














Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
: for resident and day students conducted 
others of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 


Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance, 


Office of Admissions 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


f sports 
of sports. 


Box E 











Conducted b 


ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


y Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 

5 S. in Music Education. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course le 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
ads to degree of B.S. and 











SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
intramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 
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| IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 


teacher training; pre-med., 
and sports program. 
with nearby men’s colleges. 


pre-law. Stimulating social 
Dramatic and musical productions 
Cheerful, homelike atmos 


phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 


Chester Valley. 
Pool, 
Senducted by the Sisters of the Immaculdte Heart 

ary. 


New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
of 
Early application advised. Catalog: 


| Registrar, Box G, immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


Please patronize our advertisers 


off his rocker later, did not know 4 
difference between realism and _ filt 
We are told that in the rejected bog 
“there was no concealment of the yg 
act, indeed one chapter made it gy 
real that Gerald almost experienc 
what he read about.” After readiy 
that, one wonders who is the crazy party 

Aside from its obsession with sexu 
the worst fault the book ; 
dullness. One simply doesn’t care why 
happens to the characters. Just anothe 
pretentious book which turns out 
be a phony. 


urges, of 


DOYLE HENNESy 





SHORT NOTICES 





FUNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING. By John R. Cavanagh 
M.D. 598 pages. Bruce. $8.00. Funds 
mental Marriage Counseling is an in 
pressive contribution to the technique 0 
marriage counseling and its inter-rela 
tionship the disciplines o 
psychiatry and theology, medicine an@ 
sociology, psychology and law. 

This book covers completely the basi 
aspects of marriage. While no one wil 
agree with all the theories and certail 
unproved yet the 
should prove very valuable to every mai 
riage counselor engaged in pastoral oj 
Cana work. 


between 


conclusions, bool 


BENJY. By Edwin O'Connor. 145 page: 
Little, Brown. $4.00. The subtitle of thi 
little gem, “A Ferocious Fairy Tale,” ij 
apt description of this devastating satir 
on the saccharine cult of “Mom-ism 
Benjy you will find as poisonous a littl 
prissy as you ever encountered, literall 
too goody-good to live with ordinan 
ing sweetness with darling Benjy, oper 
ates in reverse gear with her haples 
husband, addressing him nearly always 
in the imperative mood. It is a_ satis 
lying contrast to have the inevitable 
Good Fairy take on the appearance 0 
an uncouth fat man, adorned not 1 
pale gold wings but in a baseball suit 
smoking a fat cigar! Illustrations }j 
\tl Forberg are hilarious. 


TO LIVE AGAIN. By Catherine Mar 
shall. pages. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 
Catherine Marshall, having so success 
fully written the life story of her hus 
band, The Man Called Peter, now fill 
in every crevice by re-creating her per 
sonal experiences and emotions while 
accomplishing that work which she be 
lieved handed her by God. Many of 
those reactions are humanly interesting, 
particularly the confident belief im 
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God’s providence and our own immor 
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tality. Mrs. Marshall’s attitude toward 
religion, however, is in the emotional 
tradition of evangelical Protestantism, 
without either the intellectual or mys- 
tical hunger which might lead to at 
least an appreciation of the Catholic 
fullness of belief. 


THE WIFE OF PILATE. By Gertrud 
yon le Fort. 63 pages. Bruce. $1.75. Ger- 
trud von le Fort can do in a mere sixty- 
three pages what most writers fail to do 
in volumes. The distinguished German 
author takes the dream of Claudia, and 
Pilate’s rejection of it, as accomplished 
facts, and in a beautiful, fascinating lit- 
tle book tells a story that is deeply mov- 
ing and rich in spiritual impact. 
Ciaudia’s dream came true. For her it 
Jed to faith and martyrdom; for Pilate it 
meant despair. This is a worthwhile 
meditation on the Passion. 


KIDS SAY THE DARNDEST THINGS! 
By Art Linkletter. 198 pages. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.95. They certainly do! Every 
family has its own collection of cherished 
quips, prize sayings, and embarrassingly 
frank outbursts by Johnny, Mary Ann, 
or Filbert. They wear thin when re- 
peated and often fall downright flat 
when put on paper. These quips, slips, 
and shockers range from the precocious 
to the saccharine, with an occasional 
sickener thrown in, no doubt to keep 
the adult reader alert. Art Linkletter 
is better on TV. 

52 FRIDAYS. 


By Ethel M. Keating. 


| 249 pages. Bruce. $3.95. For the wife 


whose husband slyly picks Fridays as 
the night for eating out rather than 
face the inevitable macaroni and cheese 
at home, Ethel Keating’s new volume 
comes as an answer to a kitchen prayer. 
Interesting historical background on the 
various recipes add spice to the simple 
instructions. The variety of the main 
dishes and the accompanying dessert. 
vegetable, and bread recipes makes 
this a complete book. The reader is 
sure to find some recipes she has never 
seen before and many others for which 
she has been searching. All in all, a 
valuable addition to that cookbook li- 
brary in the kitchen corner. 


OF CELL AND CLOISTER. By Doley 
C. Moss. 248 pages. Bruce. $4.00. 
During the past fifteen hundred years, 
an amazing variety of religious Orders 
of men and women has arisen in the 
Catholic Church. All are animated with 
a single dedication to Jesus 
Christ and the spread of His Kingdom; 
but each different in historic back- 
ground, a manner of life, in garb, and 
in its particular work in the Church. 
The origin, background, and spirit of 
these various orders are related in this 
excellent summary of an inspiring phase 
of Catholic life. 


idea of 


is 








—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited, A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technol- 
egy. Secretarial, toreign-language secretarial, med- 
ical secretarial, med. record librarian. Home eco- 
nomics, merchandising. State year of graduation. 
Also high school. Academic, general, commercial. 
Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 











Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 





@ Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy | 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 

Specialized courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, laboratory tech- 
nician. Liberal arts preparation for transfer to senior col- 
leg usic and art. Religion. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated wit Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 








SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 





damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 











“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Mil. 














all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Doughters of Oharity who 
loves their love of God end 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
” md peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 

















ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 





SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 


Write for further information to: 


14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary ursing, So- 


Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Siok, 
le-aVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

















GIRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls _ finishing 
the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are in- 
vited to contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 

. & St., P.O. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


The Franciscan Sisters offer a 
complete high school course in 
their new novitiate high school 
department. 








“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 








VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 


Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 


Conception conduct hospitals, Schools of 
Nursing, Homes for Children, the aged, 
teach, ete. Write to 


The Reverend Mother General, 
St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Ill, 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


MINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 











CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 














FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in ae homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 





PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
* As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
© or social and domestic 
+ work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 

Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 

Huntington 1, 

West Virginia 




















WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH YOUR LIFE? 


Become a Priest or Brother 
Give it 


to Cai - oom our Lady 





ing nber ¢ SONS 

I HE AL TH of the SICK 

¥ and vigorous cx nity, the 

y one of its kind fo men to do 
ledical and Catechetical work in 





the Missions. 
Write to SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Mass., for full details, 








1 sulidiies 


Write FATH ER BEN EDIC Toss 
eo assey Saint Leo.Horida 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 
hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
of St. John of God. Write: 
Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph's Novitiate or Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 


Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother i in 
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® Teaching ® Foreign 

® Youth Work Missions 

® Farming ® Clerical Work 
© Trades 





- Write for literature to 
Brother ay c.s.c. Brother Hyacinth, G.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall Of St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, tnd. Valatie 9, New Yo ork 


70 Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 











the most accurate and the most interesting. 
rhe pictures too are very good and show 
the highlights in the life of the German 
family of today. 
Congratulations again on this excellent 
piece of work. 
Mrs. Epwarp W, Hunt 


ELIZABETH, PENNA, 


CROSS CURRENTS 


Cross Currents, the quarterly review 
published by Joseph E. Cunneen, one of 
your November “People of the Month,” 


sounds like a magazine which would appeal 
to many of your subscribers. However, I 
was unable to find any information in your 
November issue as to how I, or 
should go about joining its subscribers. 
Where and what are the rates? 

Ed Lettau should be complimented on 
an excellent portrait study, quite on a pat 
with the high general caliber of THE SiGn’s 
photography. 


anyone, 


is its office, 


Mrs. Mary RutH Kroyer 
Concorp, N. H. 
The address of “Cross Currents” is $111 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. The price 


is $1.00 per issue, $3.00 per yearly subscrip- 
tion. 


SCRUPLES 


Thank you for your answer to the scrupu- 
lous person in the November issue 
62). 

It will not only soothe his conscience and 
his soul—it will also help many other 
people who are the victims of scruples, 
myself among them. 

You have such a wonderful knowledge of 
the subject of scruples that I wish you 
would think about writing a pamphlet on 
the subject so it could be placed in the 
booklet rack of every Catholic Church. 

NAME WITHHELD 


(page 


Cutcaco, ILL. 


EQUALITY AND INEQUALITY 


After reading the editorial entitled: 
“Equality and Inequality” (November, page 
15), I have the feeling that, perhaps in 
his inspiration, the editorial writer com- 
pletely missed the point of his own edi- 
torial. 

I agree that the Negro needs, wants, 
his essential dignity demands, “ a fair op- 
poitunity to develop” and that “spiritual 
prcblems demand spiritual remedies” but 
the spiritual problem under consideration 
is that for over one hundred years “the 
wisdom of the Gospel and the grace of 
God” have not flown most readily “through 
the Church” White brethren. 

Even in an area like southern Louisiana, 
which is dominantly Catholic, it appears 
as if only nine Commandments are taught. 

T. J. BOARDMAN, Jr. 


and 


to our 


Jersey City, N. J. 


BILLIONS FOR BABIES 


For the enlightenment of American SIGN 
subscribers and especially Capt. L. M. Sneed 
whose letter appeared in the October issue 
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BROTHERS OF 


The ¢ 
CHRISTIAN Biives na 
INSTRUCTION families 
(La Mennais Brothers) Bthis 1S \ 
Give their whole attention to 4 - Oo 

training of American high sch est 
boys. The Church thinks » A sul 

work is a very essential part 

her mission. Would you lig penuses 
to come with us? ° : 
For information, write to: as inten 


BROTHER DAVID, F. |. ¢, My o 
La Mennais College, 
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Brothers ‘- 
in fascinating Most | 
Religious careers Not sx 
this very “Billio 
minute . . I wa 
RIGHT NOW! ten 
Would you like aioe 
to reduce the as 
number to 99 a. 
by giving missio; 
YOURSELF to wide. 
Christ? It costs Babies 
only a 3c stamp, the in 
Write to us at the sa 
what 
Liber: 
ST. NAZIANZ 7 je. 
Chris! 
WISCONSIN al ps 
Th 
§ fo B 
“MEN IN THE BROWN 9°” 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” J... 
and other booklets will be sent 
to young men desiring to be- 
come Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Reverend Brother Superior § 1o x 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri TI 
eaaemammae —§ page 
Tl 


CARMELITE PRIESTS ite 
* MEN OF PRAYER § Janu 
* MEN OF ACTION of $ 
* MEN OF MARY I 

Be a Carmelite! Mary's oy o 

own Order is calling for 

volunteers. Write for in-g the 
formation today to 


























Stor 

Fr.Raymond, O. Carm§ 5,)); 

2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. imp 
— l 


Xaverian Brothers § "“ 


011 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH | 
Xaverian Brothers want gene} | 
ous young men who can lead) oy 
life of complete sacrifice —§ 
life devoted to Catholic my \ 
cation — 
For further information: | Ol 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box § 
Silver Springs, Md. 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRISE .. 


es a HOLY CROSS FATHER the 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Mission) (lo 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest th: 
For information about Hog 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Brow jyt 
ers who assist them, write % 
Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C, 
Holy Cross Fathers, do 
North Easton, Mass. 
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under “Billions for Babies,’ 
space for the following. 

The Canadians generally who pay high 
taxes have the smaller families. The larger 
families are in the lower income group, and 
this is where the baby bonus check does its 
best work. 

A survey not long ago proved that baby 
benuses were being spent on the children 
as intended, except for a few cases. 

My own family of nine is better cared 
for, thanks to the baby bonus. 

In closing I might remark that the Lib- 
eral party stands for reform, not socialism, 
which policy belongs to the C.C.F. party. 

Recently the Liberals were put out of 
pewer but it is an accepted fact that 
the new government will not touch the 
baby bonus. 


could you find 


Joun J. McGrapy 
ToRONTO, ONT., CANADA. 


Your article by David Ragan, “America’s 
Most Famous Mrs. Jones,” was wonderful. 
Not so, the letter from Capt. Sneed, on 
“Billions for Babies.” 

I was a missionary in the wilds of North- 
western Canada over a period of many 
years. My Sunday collections averaged 
about two dollars a Sunday, fiom four tiny 
mission churches I served scattered far and 
wide. With the advent of “Billions for 
Rabies,” my Sunday collections leaped to 
the incredible sum of four dollars, while at 
the same time, the rich among us wondered 
what I did with all that money. The 
Liberal party in Canada did not have power 
and politics in view in introducing that 
Christian legislation; all party members of 
all parties were in favor. 

The sooner the U. S. introduces “Billions 
for Babies,” the better for the poor, whom 
we shall always have among us. 

Rev. THOMAS J. ASH 
ALMA, WIs. 


TO KATHERINE BURTON 


This letter refers to the September issue, 
page 29. 

The schools of ‘Texas will be open for 
the first time to our colored Texans in 
January, 1958. I am a Catholic, a graduate 
of St. Edward Academy, Dallas, Texas. 

I honestly believe that one Hail Mary 
or one Our Father would do more good in 
the way of avoiding another “Little Rock 
Story” than any article referring to the 
Southern Catholics as being backward o1 
impolite. 

The fact of the matter is—Catholics here 
treat colored with just as much Christian 
politeness as we were taught to treat all 
persons be they Red, Yellow, Brown, Black, 
or White. 

May the Holy Spirit guide you in you 
work, 

Mrs. W. A. LANForD 
IRVING, TEXAS. 


I was most shocked when I read Kath- 
erine Burton's article on “Discourtesy to 
the Negro” in the September issue. Why 
do all writers refer to another writer as if 
that writer could never write a lie or mis- 
interpret a condition or situation? 

Iam a nurse who has worked with Negro 
doctors and always called them Doctor. I 














THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 


@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 








PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 


obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 

NEMO ccccccccccccccccccces PGB i00' : 
TS nina oo ania dances aeeienene wens 
iM iceseesceces ZONM) 6 oso SM a tseie 














General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 











For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of if. 

















PIARIST FATHERS 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Plous Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 





P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 
For particulars write 


Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 












FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 

St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious - A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 
For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your litera- 


| ture in regard to 0 Priesthood O Brotherhood. 





IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, 





CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


PRIEST or a LAY 


A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 








Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


THE SIGN ¢ JANUARY, 1958 
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oe buy anything! If after taking your free 


Do you feel like taking a nap every afternoon? 


H4vE you forgotten what it’s like to start each a 
morning full of pep and energy —to breeze 

through each day without feeling tired? Chances are 

that you, like so many others, are a victim of “after- 

noon slow-down”’ — you feel all tired out after lunch; 

you'd sure like to take a nap! 

If your strength deserts you in the middle of the 
day, it may be that your condition is due to a 
common and easily corrected vitamin and mineral 
deficiency in your diet. To regain your pep and 
vitality, why not try proven Vitasafe high-potency 
Capsules and judge the results for yourself! 





DS “just to help cover shipping expenses of this 
FREE 30 days supply High-Potency Capsules 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, VITAMINS AND MINERALS 


Safe nutritional formula containing 27 proven ingredients: Glutamic Acid, 
Choline, Inositol, Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins plus 11 Minerals 


Send for this FREE 30-day supply also receive complete details regarding 
of high-potency Vitasafe Capsules (a the benefits of an amazing new Plan 
$5.00 value) to discover how much that provides you regularly with all 
peppier you may feel in just a short the vitamins and minerals you will 
time. With your free vitamins you will | need. You are under no obligation to 


VITASAFE CORP. 405 ° capsules for three weeks you are not 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. completely satisfied, simply return the 
Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer handy postcard that comes with your 
yh Vitasafe Plan as advertised in free supply and that will end the mat- 
Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high- ter. Otherwise, it’s up to us — you 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: don’t have to do a thing — and we 

will see that you get your monthly 


OC Man’s Formula OD Woman's Formula li f vi ; ; f 
| ENCLOSE 25¢ per package for packing and postage fone: oo pad —— bed aang are co 


saving price of only $2.78 per month 
(a saving of 45% ). Mail coupon now! 


©1958 VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 6lst St., New York 23, New York 


e 


Address....... eeccccoce pocsecccovocoveesooess 


City. cccccccccccccsccceces Zone... .State 

ary J one trial supply per person. 
1N CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
(Canadian Formula adjusted to local conditions. ) 























Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 











THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 

For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 


De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


La Salle Coll Mont La Salle La Salle fastttate 
Philadelphia (41¢), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 





eee 


MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 


men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 























THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 

® Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. i 
© Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. §f 
For more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa ¢ Calif 

this ad to the VOCATION-—1101 S. Lindbergh Bivd.. Kirkwood 22, Mo. i 
DIRECTOR at address—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 30, Ohio. 
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Please order your books through THE SIGN 


have never hearc them referred to as ag 
thing else or any first names used. 

MarTHA Crozier, R 
GKEENVILLE, MISss. 


OCTOBER CITY 

We read with great interest the poetica 
descriptive and suspense-filled short sto} 
by Roderick MacLeish entitled “The Og 
tober City” which appeared in the Ng 
vember issue. The author is to be ag 
plauded for his literary ability. 

However, the story is subject to an intep 
pretation which is at the same time w 
fortunate and probably unintended by th 
author. Manifestly, the Bishop’s “bargain 
with the General was designed to entrag 
the latter, to place him in a position 
impossible retreat, in short—to insure hj 


| liquidation. Inasmuch as the Bishop hag 


refused to “front” for the occupying forces 


| his undertaking to “walk” with the Genera 


can be explained on no other grounds thai 
its being part of this scheme. True, it w 


| “clever” of the Bishop, as the General ob 


served. True, also, that the Bishop’s actio 
was no doubt niotivated by a desire 
avenge the rape and destruction of the ci 
and its people by the General’s forces. Bu 
morally, we find no justification here fe 
the taking of the General's life. 

It may have been “clever” of the Bisho 
but the net result is the same as if t 
Bishop himself had pointed a gun at thi 
General’s head and fired. Even if we a 
sume the General to be guilty of the crime 
in question, we find it difficult to reconci 
the Bishop's summary action in dispatchin 
the General with our own principles ¢ 
jurisprudence, guaranteeing as they do i 
dictment, trial by jury, and the like. 

Ricuarp L. Furr 
PaALos Heicurs, ILL. 


LEFTIST? 


I have not renewed my own subscriptio 
nor two gift subscriptions—though I had 
subscribed to your magazine for at lea 
twenty years. 

Ihe reason for this is too many leftist 
trends in your various articles. 

We need more straight thinking—Ameri 
first, last, and all the time—whether it con 
cerns labor unions, foreign affairs, or somé 
special personality. 

Marcarer W. McCartiii 
LoweLL, MAss. 


COMMENT 


I enjoy THe Sicn very much. Most of 
my friends belong to the ultraconservative 
group, and discussions with them are mad@ 
easier for me when I can quote your edi 
torials. 

I wish you could throw those letterg 
canceling subscriptions into the basket 
They do something to my blood pressure 
when I read them. 

ANNE M. CARRILE 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


We enjoy reading THe SicN very much, 
It is, indeed, a “lively, interesting, timely, 
and provocative magazine.” 

THe SIGN is certainly an all-around magas 
zine for busy people such as we who have 
limited reading time. 

Jeanne E. WILprrorrer 
Newark, N. J. 





